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HEAVEN UPON EARTH. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue language of Man in his innocence, it is said, was music, which the 
voice poured forth in measures varying with the changes of the spirit ; in- 
tonation and emphasis, the relations of sound and articulateness express- 
ing more fully than arbitrary syllables can, the states of human feeling. 
That this may have been so primitively, and may hereafter be so again, 
seems to be illustrated by the fact that there are words in all the dialects 
of our Babel, which still affect us deeply from their harmoniousness. 
Such a word is Heaven. Spoken fitly, its mere sound soothes and lifts 
us, and it comes to us laden also with sweet associations. The fathom- 
less twilight of dawn and evening,—noon’s blue depths,—golden vapors 
piled high like snowy mountains,—the kingly glories of the sun,—moon- 
light bathing hill and valley,—the companies of stars—the silent air, 
where discordant noises sink to peaceful rest,—bright regions beyond the 
storm,—serenest calms above the tempest,—pure ether, which smoke and 
dust and earthly exhalations cannot dim,—thoughts of all radiant hours 
freight with their wealth this word. Yet holier symbols cluster round it. 
Heaven is the home, through whose portals, ever wide, have passed our 
| vanished joys; into its still void have gone up our sighs and prayers, the 
whispers of our secret interviews ; like clouds have melted there from 
sight troops of ascending friends ; and through this pathway of angels 
opens turever the deepening splendors of the Eternal world. One day we 
may by experience learn, that the infant fancies of the race, repeated in the ad 
simple thoughts of every child, are nearer to the truth than the doubts of tae: 
our maturer years; and by intercourse with happy spirits in the higher 
realms of the atmosphere, we may prepare ourselves for modes of exist- 
- ence which transcend the conceptions of space and time. But, not to in- ie 
trude by premature conjecture upon the realities of the future, let us only rae 
say, that the hopes of order and beauty, which herald us to this unknown ae 
“Silent Land,” cannot be mockeries. The visioned splendors of those 
palaces of peace are no mirage of heated imagination ; those welcoming 
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bowers of joy are no calenture of homesick wanderers. The unfaltering 
prophecy of the soul is for perfect happiness, for harmonious co-operation, 
for communion of entire love. Are we so weak in faith, as to believe, 
that our evanescent dreams of Good can equal the graceful proportions of 
that living Good which in embryo is now actually growing, and which, 
in the fulness of time, shall be born? Will Heaven, with its pure re. 
lations, its raptures and holy influences, its exhaustless interests and in- 
citements, its perennial spring, never descend to glorify earth ? 

We are so accustomed to Evil, that we become insensible to its un. 
naturalness. But Evil is the one great mystery. Good, and Truth, and 
Beauty are intelligible, self-luminous, eternally necessary. But wrong, 
and falsehood, and disorder are enigmas. How out of love came hatred, 
out of intelligence error, out of blessedness sorrow, out of creative benig- 
nity, chaos and conflict? We cannot but conceive of absolute Being as 
Joy, diffusing itself in beauty forever. But whence death, blasting in ruins 
suns and shining worlds? How into the Universe of the Allin All entered 
the first thought of failure, sin, enmity, disappointment ? How, from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, can there be anything but triumphant success in the 
works of the Omnipotent? Evil is dreadful, not so much for the sensitive 
wretchedness which it occasions—though when we sum up the universal 
misery that through all the series of creatures, in proportion to their as- 
cending scale of capacity, seems to increase in variety and intenseness, 
the contemplation of this accumulated suffering is most horrible ;—but evil 
is dreadful, as a seeming violation of Order. Evil is ugly, deformed, 
monstrous. How could it have been permitted? Why is it tolerated ? 
It offends reason. It looks absurd and foolish. We feel a summons, as 
beings capable of wisdom, to extinguish it. Perfect order alone seems fit 
to us creatures ; how then must disorder appear to Him who is truth ; 
how can he bear with a lie, a contradiction to himself? Still more dread- 
ful is confusion, ending thus in grief, because it looks like want of Justice. 
What right has the all Blessed to allow crime, and crime’s inevitable 
issue, remorse, shame, fear, horror? To allow? ay! to cause. For 
from him, the First, originated the ultimates of existence. Is he not the 
cause of causes, the life of life? Who, then, isthe master-worker of Evil ? 
Ah! How has that thought of hideous blasphemy crept, with its cold 
eclipse, over the radiant Love which lightened the soul! Into how many 
benighted, darkened spirits has fallen that thought, as if it were the wail 
of a whole creation,—*“ the Almighty who made us, makes us to sin, makes 
us to suffer!’ And who but the Omniscient knows the despair, mocke- 
ry, savage will, which the fear of an Infinite Tyrant has engendered in 
human hearts. ‘The diabolic rites of superstition faintly shadow forth the 
hell of evil passions, which the mere doubt of Infinite Goodness can let 
loose. 

One thought answers forever this gloomy foreboding of Divine Injus- 
tice,—for carelessness, forgetfulness, indifference to his creatures in the 
Creator would be Injustice. If God does not will, does not purpose, 
does not work to produce the highest possible good of every existence, 
of all existences in increasing measure, then is he not a God at all; but 
the rational creature whom he has made can call him, the Omnipotent, 
to the bar of the conscience which he has inspired, and condemn him as 
not Good, but Evil. Power not directed by Wisdom, not governed by 
Love, is the Devil. One such fable as Prometheus, proves how divine is 
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Love in the human soul. If there were no other God, Man would be- 
come a God. How much more does it prove, then, that the Divine is 
Love. And so comes to the human mind not the hope merely, but the 
certainty, that evil is relative, not absolute ; transient, not everlasting ; ac- 
cidental, not essential ; a means, and notanend. And with this certainty 
opens the glorious prospect of a growing Good casting off evil, as the 
opening bud shakes off its husk. Growth, that is the great reconciling 
thought. If evil can be overcome by little, then shall it utterly disappear. 
And though it be a riddle, and a wonder—yet is it only a mask, behind 
which smiles a countenance of unutterable loveliness. Cowardice and 
want of hope seem, then, to be the least tolerable weakness ; and a steady 
courage, which with youthful buoyancy, and a pliant strength, crushes evil 
beneath its angel feet, the only healthful manliness. An evil recognized 
is straightway to be removed. Or, rather, the law of growth of every ex- 
istence is to be recognized, and by quickening the action of this vital prin- 
ciple, is all excess, incompleteness, disproportion, to be made to yield to 
symmetry and perfectness. In ever-widening circles, hand in hand, are 
successive tribes of creatures returning home to the One Good. Pilgrims 
together from night to day, from inertness to overflowing sympathy, each 
is to aid the other. ‘Through this aid, disinterestedness flows in from the 
Living Good, to quicken creatures with the Eternal Life of Love. And 
so sorrows and sins are lost in the joy of mutual kindness, as motes are 
swallowed up in floods of sunlight. 

This culture of disinterestedness, by the sympathies called out through 
suffering, has always been recognized as one of the ends of existing evil ; 
its influence to awaken courage, generosity, devotedness, has been thought 
the most satisfactory explanation of its having been permitted ; and, in- 
deed, according to prevalent theology, the condition of becoming puri- 
fied from selfishness is undergoing temptation and trial. But, apart from 
the appearance of arbitrariness which offends our highest conception of 
the Infinite Being, in thus ascribing to him the creation of evil as a 
contrivance to produce good, to which reference will be made again ;— 
truths are involved in this acknowledged fact of moral discipline through 
sin and sorrow which are too often overlooked. In the first place, the 
natural effect of failure in the exercise of any power, in the gratifica- 
tion of any affection, in the recurring of a good in harmony with our de- 
sires, is selfishness, a turning inward upon our own griefs, a sense of iso- 
lation. Intense and continued misery freezes up the very fountain head 
of kindness; blights sympathy; chills humanity to the core; unmans, 
dwarfs us. And, on the other hand, success softens, sweetens, opens the 
long-pent floods of gratitude and hope, lifts the buried and prostrate pow- 
ers, kindles self-respect and justice. It seems the natural effect of happi- 
ness to diffuse itself, to share its treasure of joy. ‘The habitual selfishness 
of the world shows how penetrating is the dread of suffering. ‘The most 
generous even now are the triumphant. The strong, who are sure of 
conquest, are magnanimous. ‘The consciously weak are mean. The 
envious are they who do not dare to hope. The only fit atmosphere for 
virtue is gladness. Goodness and blessedness are eternally twins. Each 
brings the other. If, then,—as we do actually so often, though by no 
means always see,—Lvil is the occasion of calling out fuller and ever 
fuller manifestation of Good, it is because there is such an overplus of 
Good throughout the Universe. The streams of life, dammed up in one 
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passage, flow back upon the inward ocean with gathered volume, to pour 
themselves abroad through some opened channel. Disappointed in the 
loss of its own joy,—reason strong in the faith of order,—love pining for 
sympathy in happiness,—the energy of will demanding beauty and suc. 
cess,—the whole soul, in a word, blends itself with other existences. Un. 
happy in ourselves, we must mingle our lovings with the welfare of oth- 
ers, or we lose sanity, and, amidst the phantoms of a fevered brain, find 
the excitement which actual relations cannot give. We shed the wither. 
ed leaves from our own boughs to enrich the soil for the budding plants 
around us. A man cannot live who ceases to hope for the good of oth. 
ers, if he has lost hope for self. Disinterestedness awakened by sorrow, 
then, only shows how full and strong love already is. ‘The rough plough. 
share has broken through the ground to the spring already welling be- 
neath, and the hidden crystal waters gush upwards, flashing in the light, 
Love seeks happiness as the flowers seek the sun; and from under the 
ruins of our fortunes the crushed feelings put forth their tendrils, to twine 
around some near support. Equally true is it, that repentance for past 
folly, conquest over present temptation, only reveal the living though latent 
justice of the heart. Yes! Evil, in the form of suffering or sin, is indeed 
often the occasion of the appearance of Good. And the reason is, that all 
God’s creatién is forever newly animated with the power of his Good- 
ness. The life of every existence is its peculiar form of good, its spe- 
cial force of love. It is a simple assumption, to say, that joy and success 
would not ensure yet fuller manifestations of Good. Many a demon has 
been changed beck to his native shape by one drop of pure happiness fall- 
ing on him, as he grovelled in the stye. ‘The Circe that degrades man 
is low gratification, madly sought for want of high delights. We may 
well rejoice in the virtue so gloriously displayed by suffering individu- 
als, by a suffering race. But we form, as yet, but faint conceptions of the 
glad, free, spontaneous, graceful goodness, which shall dignify truly suc- 
cessful men, a truly successful race. Do angels, does God, need sorrow 
and sin as the means ef disinterestedness? Why, then, man? Is Hella 
higher school of discipline than Heaven? Shall we try to keep up the 
conflicts and difficulties of our earthly hell for fear of losing opportunities 
for purifying away our selfishness? Our happy hours garner the stores 
by which we bear the siege of sorrow. ‘The remembered security of our 
childhood home, when the sky of parental love spread blue above us, the 
hope of a self-reared dome to shelter dear ones in mature life, are the an- 
gels which minister to us in the wilderness of care. Why dishearten our- 
selves with the thought that it is necessary to feed on husks in the days 
of famine, before we can arise and go to the Father, who never exiled us, 
and who, while yet a great way off, welcomes us. We seem to fear that 
a Heaven on Earth would make us spoiled pets. 

A second truth is taught by the fact, that each new evil seems a new 
demonstration of the triumphant power of good, of forbearance, forgive- 
ness, fidelity, mercy, which it would be well for us to consider profoundly. 
Sin and sorrow, sorrow and sin, are knit by as indissoluble a bond of kin- 
dred as love and joy. If we do wrong, we are uneasy until we bear the 
commensurate pain. If we suffer, we feel a stern satisfaction in the 
thought, that our sufferings are the counterpart of some injustice commit- 
ted by ourselves or others, no matter when or how. ‘The scales are even. 
Hence the irresistible prompting to confess guilt. Accounts must be 
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squared. [fence the faith in atonement. Hence the halo crowning the 
head of self-sacrifice. Yes! the good, rich in inward peace, can afford 
to share the wretchedness of the bad. It is joy to lift upon our own 
back a brother’s cross. It were easier to exchange our lot with him, 
than to see him crushed beneath his load. How gladly would youth in- 
fuse its life-blood into the shrunken veins of age, and barter a portion of 
its own glad spirits for the rheumy anguish and torpor of disease. Sol- 
diers on one battle-field, we can endure the parching of our own lips, while 
we pass the helmet, trickling with water, to our fainting comrade. To 
redeem our captive friend, we will plod over the weary sand-drifts, we 

will storm the fortresses of wrong, we will change costume, and take for 
the open air his gloomy cell. Now, looking at this law of retribution, so 

exact, so inevitable, so inexorable, coupled with the equally necessary law 
of compassion, do we never think that the Good are the greatest suffer- 

ers. ‘l'hey know by contrast how very miserable misery is. The poor 

wretch, grown hairy and savage on a wreck, clustered with barnacles, his 
rags stiffened with the salt of washing waves, forgets in his despair his 
hideous deformity. But happy voyagers, homeward bound, with snowy 
canvass swelling to the sun, feel pangs of pity, as they see him on his 

rolling logs, which would lead them to plunge into the sea, careless of 
life, to place him on the deck where they stand safe. ‘The cares, the la- 
bors, the responsibilities of our existence multiply with the increase of in- 
telligence and goodness. ‘The good cannot escape in their own joy from 
the memory of a brother’s pain. ‘The barefoot child, in the pelting storm 
at the palace door, is more to them than the glittering groups of nobles 
in the saloons. ‘They tell us that the just in heaven will be happy, be- 
cause they will forget their fallen friends,—become reconciled to their 
fall. Oh, mockery! ‘Tell us, if you will, that conquerors on battle- 
fields can trample down the groaning forms of their fellow-soldiers as 
they march in triumph; though this is false, for a conquering army, un- 
less they are fiends, send relief-parties to succor the wounded and bur 

the dead ; but tell us not that spirits, who win the good fight of faith, can 
ever leave in the living death of sin, cold, dark, desolate, the unfortunates, 
cut down by temptation. How is it on eartheven now? Does not every 
one, in just the measure of his love, pledge himself heart and hand to the 
great fraternity of lovers, the world over, to be faithful unto death in seck- 
ing and saving the lost. Let us follow that thought to the end. If inthe 
degree of goodness is sympathy and longing to redeem, who is the Grand 
Sufferer ? With deepest reverence let us rather feel than think, and rather 
think than say: The Divine Love must make its own all the accumulated 
woes and struggles of his creatures. Would he inflict on a helpless 
thing, who never had the choice whether to exist or not, what he who 
made it would not bear? Would a man of common manliness do so? 
The Trinitarian, who is bowed down with overwhelming gratitude, that 
the Infinite Majesty should condescend to endure his griefs, does not sur- 
pass, but falls far short of the truth, if he supposes that only once upon 
Calvary the Being of Beings suffered. He feels each pang, he shares 
each disappointment. ‘The martyrdom of all heroes is his. The great 
conquest of Love over Evil is his ever present energy, in every crea- 
ture, throughout the Universe. By the fact of creation, the Infinite has 
sworn by Himself that Attu sHaLu BE Goop. Shall not the earth and 
man be so, then? Let us think, for a moment, what we ought to say of 
25* 
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a man who tolerates the continuance of an evil which he has power to 
remove. Such a man is either foolish or bad. It were Atheism to think 
God capable of similar weakness. We are so whelmed amidst these pre- 
sent fluctuating fortunes, that we do not think of the energy which would 
be concentrated upon a few remaining evils, were the most of those 
which now beset us once removed. Suppose only one savage tribe lin. 
gering amidst a race humanized, transfigured with the glory of good- 
ness. And do we not see, in anticipation, how the wisdom and lore of the 
earth would shine in a focus of light and warmth, to melt the icy wall of 
ignorance and cruelty which prisons them amidst the bloom of the sur. 
rounding Eden. And will happy spirits tolerate one outcast globe, one 
condemned society of souls, one single soul eternally lost? So long as 
there is evil anywhere, its influence affects the universe. ‘The destiny of 
creation is one. Above all, the blessedness of Infinite Love is in the joy 
of his children. ‘There is nothing accidental in the hindrances, impedi- 
ments, which produce sufferings and temptations and failures. Evil is in- 
cidental to the process of growth; and to its gradual extinction every- 
where is promised the conspiring energies of all finite existences of the 
Eternal Being. A Heaven on Earth then follows as a necessity, from 
the fact that Good is Omnipoteat, Love Everlasting ; and that accumu- 
lated evil only combines against itself the unconquerable forces of hope 
and mercy. Were this planet the lowest state of hell, and men the mean. 
est of demons, still there must come a time when the coral islands of suc- 
cessful effort shall rear their heads with groves and green plains above 
the unresting sea. Beauty shall here at last be consummate. 

These illustrations of the Omnipotence of Goodness, and of the tenden- 
cy of the Universe, as a whole and in its several parts, to perfection, may 
prepare the way for a nearer consideration of the Central Truth implied 
throughout the remarks. Doubtless there is an overhanging mystery in 
Evil, which human intelligence can never wholly dispel. But glimpses 
open upon us of the sea of light in which we float; and love hints solu- 
tions of its own sublime enigmas. Even faint apprehensions of the Law 
of Growth, which governs creation, may show the dignity of man’s posi- 
tion and ministry upon earth. 

Reasoning by analogy from human nature, theologians have always 
more or less clearly recognized a ‘Tri-Unity of Goodness, Wisdom, Power 
in the Eternal Being. We necessarily conceive of the Essential One as 
Lover, Thinker, Creator; and by intuition of divine order, we see that 
Beauty is the deed of ‘Truth, as Truth is the thought of Love. Existence, 
then, from everlasting to everlasting, is correlative to Being ; the affection 
of good, through ideal justice, fulfilling itself in creation. ‘The Divine One, 
by the very law of his own life, cannot be alone ; He is the All-in-All 
from everlasting to everlasting ; and the Finite Many forever, everywhere, 
correspond to the One Infinite. But this eternal necessity for multiplicity 
of existence is not always comprehended. Let us dwell on the thought for 
a moment. We may find that it radiates a light over the whole progress 
of the Universe, and illustrates the evil incidental to this continual de- 
velopment. Love, in its very nature, implies duality, multitude. Love is 
diffusive ; it demands recipients. Love is reciprocating ; it must sympa- 
thize, and be sympathized with in return. Love is attractive; it must 
unite, it craves union. ‘The relations which we perceive between bounty 
and gratitude; the blessedness we experience in mutual kindness ; our in- 
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stinctive reverence for generosity, are not the accidents of limited spirits. 
There is no delusion in the profound conviction which thrills in every hu- 
man soul that love is a Divine Life. What is true of it in us, is eternally 
true of it in all spirits, true of it in the Infinite Spirit. Infinite Love im- 
plies, includes innumerable, endlessly various modes, degrees, relations, of 
benevolent feelings. Infinite Wisdom is the Science of their forms, inter- 
communion, harmonies; and Infinite Power is their expression in act. 
Divine Goodness finds its joy in multiplying forever and ever existences 
who may receive and diffuse the joy of mutual aflection ; it demands, as 
the sphere of its exercise, a universe of creatures, ascending series above 
series, from the simplest possible form of love, to the highest, purest, full- 
est sympathy with itself. Infinite Love and ‘Truth and Beauty can be 
satisfied only when perfectly manifested, perfectly loved, known and co- 
operated with. The Divine can love himself only in and through a Uni- 
verse, which in the multitude, variety, order of its relations, adequately 
mirrors his glory. What human words can even faintly speak forth the 
overpowering sense of the disinterested energy which constitutes the holy 
blessedness of the Good. 

This thought, that love implies multiplicity, suggests, or rather includes, 
another thought, which, though most obvious and simple, is profoundly 
instructive. Itis this. The condition of feeling and exercising love is 
the co-existence of different individuals. Infinite love, then, needs the re. 
lated existence of endlessly numerous, diverse individuals, conjoined in 
every possible variety of intercommunion. Creation may be defined as 
the division and reunion of innumerable individuals ; and from the extreme 
and ultimate of individualization, must higher and ever higher forms and 
modes of union ascend to the Creator, who unites all in one by his per- 
vading sympathy. Now what is the ultimate of individualization ? Is it 
not that mode of existence which we call matter? ‘The penetrating think- 
ers of all times have arrived at the conclusion, that, in its elementary par- 
ticles, the so-called passive world of matter is but an aggregate of forces. 
Individualization demands separateness, therefore there must be repulsion ; 
and yet, if these elementary forces are modes of love, they must necessari- 
ly be attractive. ‘Thus, from the abstract metaphysical ground we antici- 
pate, what facts reveal of the twofold forms of action in the physical world. 
Attraction and repulsion must, in the nature of things, by everlasting ne- 
cessity, be continually manifested in the simplest mode of existence ; and 
by the same necessity, analogous forms of relation must be repeated 
through every ascending series of existence, up to those which at once di- 
vide and unite the highest creatures and the Divine. Unquestionably we 
here approach the grand mystery. It is easy to conceive of, in fact we 
cannot but perceive of Infinite Being, Infinite Force. But though we may 
admit in thought, what experience constantly confirms—the existence of 
Finite forces—the conception still involves a seeming contradiction, which 
has led men ofien into Pantheism ; and, indeed, Pantheism is a conclusion 
which it is diflicult to avoid, unless one profoundly considers the eternal 
necessity, already stated, of multiplicity. Multiplicity implies finite forces ; 
and these, as we have seen in the ultimate form of division, must be at once 
attractive and repellant. From the simplest crystal upward through every 
mode of mineral, vegetable, animal organization, to the sublime tenden- 
cies which bind the suns of the universe into one mighty acting and re- 

acting whole ; from the lowest mode of chemical affinity upward through 
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the marvellous laws of germination and fructification; through the won. 
derful instincts which group the brutes in herds; through the all but di. 
vine affections which associate men in families and nations, and the, as yet, 
inconceivably sublime passions, which may organize societies of ethereal- 
ized spirits into one grand, spiritual whole, is manifested, in ever bright- 
ening beauty, the reflected image of the Justice of God. Forever and 
ever sounds forth the Creator’s benediction, “It is very good.” For. 
ever and ever echo, in response, the Sons of God in shouts of joy. 

What light does the eternal necessity for multitudes united by love, or 
individualization as the means of sympathy, or repulsion as the condition 
of attractive power, cast upon Evil, and the growth of Good? There have 
always been three theories of the origin of evil, of which each presents a 
partial view of truth, and so becomes the complement of the others. The 
first supposes that Evil is an arbitrary production of Good, as the instru- 
ment of discipline. But there is an instinctive repugnance, as has been 
already said, to attributing to the Infinite Wisdom caprice. Divine Truth 
finds its order in the impulse of divine affections. Freedom and Neces- 
sity are, in the Eternal Being, one and the same. The rectitude of Love 
is at once and forever the self-imposed obligation and self-originated de- 
sire of the Supreme. Goodness is his liberty and law. Intelligence in 
him is the perception of the just ; and his action is the efficient expres- 
sion of his thought of good. Evil, so far as it is a creation of God, then, 
is of eternal necessity ; and the discipline of disinterestedness, which ac- 
companies its existence, is the harmonious response in finite spirits to the 
essential harmony of all originating love in the Infinite Spirit. Evil could 
not have been avoided. The least possible evil has been permitted. The 
energies of Omnipotence, limited only by the impossibility of self-contra- 
diction, are pledged to its annihilation, progressively, forever. We feel 
a loathing against the human will which produces evil as a means to good. 
Hence the detestation of inflicted pain, which every generous child expe- 
riences, and which, notwithstanding sophistry, prompts spontaneous con- 
viction in mature minds that arbitrary punishment of all kinds and degrees 
is intrinsically unjust. ‘The self-tormenter, scourging himself into purity, 
we should pity were he less ludicrous. Any suffering, which is not the 
inevitable consequence of wrong, strikes us at once as absurdly inappro- 
priate ; and in the degree in which love can alleviate even the natural 
results of transgressions, do we approve its exercise. Our first thought of 
common sense and kindness toward the poor wretch, bloated by indul- 
gence, diseased by excess, impoverished by idle folly, is to cleanse, cure, 
clothe, feed him, and thus to surround him with pure influences and in- 
citements to virtuous effort. We feel that our hold on the hardened cri- 
minal is slight, until looks and tones and acts of respectful mercy have 
won his confidence. God, we may be sure, permits no woe, trial, tempta- 
tion, hinderance, disappointment, which could have been removed. What 
created spirit can conceive even the profoundness of his consciousness 
of all forms of ill? Not from cowardice, nor weak effeminacy should 
we shun evil for ourselves and others ; but from love of beauty and joy. 
All discord is undesirable. Evil wastes too much power in overcoming it. 
Why should we suppose that the All-Blessed purposely afflicts, that the 
All-Blessing purposely produces sin, the worst of afflictions? God cre- 
ates evil, himself suffers evil, but from the eternal necessity of his own 
overflowing love. 
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Feeling the difficulties which surround the theory of an arbitrary pro- 
duction of Evil by the All-Good, men in all ages have resorted to a second 
theory of its origin, and have attributed it to the intermediate agency of 
Spirits ; and when imagination spreads its quick wings through by-gone 
centuries, and attempts to trace the intermingling currents of existence, it 
is easy to conjecture that actual confusion, physical and moral, may be 
connected with the passions of hosts who acted long ere this planet first 
rolled onits track of light. What tragedies, what triumphs have sounded 
through the empty halls of the Past. ‘These shining stars! are they birth- 
day, or bridal, or funereal torches ? The swell of far-distant tempests may 
heave this little bark, on which we speed through fathomless oceans. 
It were superficial indeed to suppose that the fortunes of our race upon this 
floating speck are cut off from the destinies of the majestic whole. As 
well think a globule of red blood in our veins feels no influence of our 
general health. Yes! mysteries may well be around and among us. The 
eye or ear, preternaturally quickened in sensibility, sees dazzling radi- 
ance in the darkened chamber, hears thunders in the footfall upon thick 
carpeted floors. ‘These senses veil and muffle our young spirits in kind 
protection from the wonders which crowd about our daily life. In con- 
claves of peace, in stormy controversies, beings of experience and power, 
trained through ages, may intermingle with human wars and legislation, 
infusing hope and despair, courage or dread, blindness or wisdom. Guar- 
dian friends may watch our faithfulness, while mocking fiends would instil 
poison in private hours; and angels, young in the growing tenderness of 
immortal love, may kiss the infant sleep of tempted innocence. When 
we see that the blood, and characters, and institutions of human progeni- 
tors are bearing their fruits in the men of to-day, we may certainly well 
admit that the endless ancestry of worlds upon worlds, which from ever- 
lasting have filled the now void spaces, have left their legacy of failure or 
success to us. And who can answer, when and where, we, these actually 
existing human spirits, commenced our pilgrimage. Accept as probable, 
as true, what poets and prophets have in vision revealed, of the influence 
of spirits, past er present, to produce evil here and now; and it no more 
shecks our sense of justice, that intelligent wills, not bodily visible, should 
affect us, than that we, intelligent wills, incarnate, should affect each 
other ; but the mystery still recurs, of how sin and sorrow began in the 
creature that first swerved from its uprightness. The fact, that new evil 
may be begotten now by demons, does not explain at all the mother evil, 
from whose spawn were bred these loathsome shapes of wickedness and 
horrer. How did the Devil become the Great Adversary ? And not to 
devolve the responsibility upon the ‘children of darkness,” who may en- 
snare us, which at least in some measure we must bear ourselves, how is 
it that we become selfish, however much assailed by bad thoughts? Un- 
less we can explain our actual perversity of will, at this moment, it is 
merely postponing the answer to the true problem, to refer back and back 
the origin of the evil. Can we explain our own sinfulness? Think, fora 
moment, of the need that we should know ourselves as individuals, in order 
that we may love our kind, our God; and does not some explanation 
dawn upon this voluntary isolation, by which we repel the benignant sym- 
pathies everywhere drawing us to mingle our life with all life, and so to 
lose ourselves in universal joy. Must we first learn that we are far away 
in the cheerless night of sin, before, with comet speed, we rush to join the 
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central orb; and then, when nearly in our rapture merged in his blessed. 
ness, must we sweep ‘back again into our cold, dark self-love, till way. 
wardness, giving place to wisdom, and extravagant desire to constancy, 
fickle impulses to concentrated will, we become fit for communion with 
the train of worlds, who bear in their urns of beauty the bounties of the 
sun? Must every spirit be separate from good, before it can become 
united to it; must it feel its finiteness, before it seeks full exercise of 
power in co-operation with other limited existences, and perfect freedom, 
by obedience to him whose law of love is liberty ; must it commence in 
disorder, ere it can learn how order binds all creatures, by mutual de- 
pendance, into one living organization, and so through ignorance grow up 
to intelligent justice, and through destructive lawlessness, to power of cre- 
ative beauty? Does not the instant sense of forgiveness, which, like a 
sudden noon, floods the penitent; do not the tender pleadings of con- 
science, which melt our icy wilfulness, prove how gladly God would pre- 
vent us from sin and sorrow were it possible? Year by year, the slow 
deposite of experience spreads soil upon the barren rocks of our selfish. 
ness ; and upspringing flowers of gentle thoughts, whose seeds chance 
winds have sown, declare how prodigal of good is Providence. He would 

make us angels from the first, if he could do so. But the spirits, who 
come to blend their selfish discords in unison with him, must commence 
their journey, far away in the chaos of extreme individualism. We must 
be men, before we can be angels. Isit not a question worth considering, 
whether we do not pass up, by countless transmigrations, from the very 
ultimate of existence, before we can be men ? 

This brings us to the third theory, which attributes the origin of evil to 
matter ; to what is, in this essay, defined as the ultimate of individualization. 
And how prevalent this view has been, let Asceticism answer. The Spiri- 
tualist has, in all ages, asserted, that matter is the repugnant element—the 
opposite of God—the eclipse of light—the passive load, or active will—the 
corpse of power—the tomb of being—the prison of the soul. The Saint’s 
desire has been to escape itstyranny. Away with sensual songs, they are 
magic charms to transform us into brutes ; away with cares of outward cir- 
cumstances, they are the meshes by which the wily tempter would entangle 
us in his fatal web; away with bodily efforts to produce perishable obje cts 
of regard, they desecrate the energies which should centre in the Eternal. 
The physical world is the region of diversity ; wisdom and virtue are to seek 
union with the One. Hence, abnegation of thought and will; hence, con- 
tempt of the science of facts and of all deliberate purpose ; hence, raptures 
longing by entrancement to be absorbed in God. ‘The remarks already 
made, ‘illustrate the portion of truth taught in this theory. Matter is full 
ofantagonisms. ‘Throughout, it manifests the simplest mode of evil, which 
is Discord, and the simplest mode of good, which is Harmony ; and thus 
material Beauty, unity in variety, becomes the symbol of Goodness. Does 
not this most obvious thought reconcile the necessary evil of the Finite with 
the necessary good of the Infinite, and show the relations of the Universe 
with the Holy One? Existing limitations are the means of growing unions. 
Accords are the blending of discords. The me taphysical 1 view leads here 
again to anticipations, which observation justifies. When we read the 
traditionary fables of creation—of fierce disturbances, by which the 
elements disengage themselyes from the primal chaos—of metamor- 
phoses, by which monsters put on symmetric shapes, and order assumes 
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control over hideous ruin, we cannot but admire the sagacity of early bards. 
Science confirms the gigantic visions of imagination. Astronomy recounts 
how whirling clouds of minute and numberless particles condense in fluids 
and solids, and by mighty explosions, and uproar and commotion which 
faucy can but faintly picture, arrange themselves in the balanced dance of 
planets and satellites around their suns. Geology takes up this Epic Poem 
of the Wars of Worlds, and shows, in melted masses, contorted strata, in- 
terposed metallic veins, sea floors heaved to mountain summits, and rocks 
crumbled to fine dust, by what tremendous conflict the undulating hills, in- 
dented bays, broad plains and winding rivers were moulded into these 
smiling landscapes. ‘I'he vegetable, animal worlds, blend their voices in 
the strain, till, in concert, all creatures sing their thanksgivings for Peace 
Earth is an open history of progressive harmonies ; and centuries have 
borne their testimony, in lines of brightening grace, to the triumph of Good 
over Evil. 

It is no delusion, to see in physical powers the symbols of our own af- 
fections, and to apply to their influence epithets distinctive of moral charac- 
ter. When the present era of scepticism has passed before the coming 
era of faith, we shall believe once again, and more clearly than preceding 
generations have ever done, that the Uainersei is alive with forces, and that 
these forces are emotions, which reflect in miniature ourown. ‘The woods 
and flowers may well be used by us asa symbolic language. The instincts of 
the all but human animals claim our respectful sympathy, our aid for their 
culture. ‘These very passions, now intelligent and free, which in wonder- 
ful combination constitute us, may have been wildly, blindly working their 
way, for myriads of years, to their actual union in persons. By slow dis- 
cipline of pain and pleasure may we have been training toa perception and 
choice of order. Pain and pleasure are notarbitrarily connected with the 
relation between our desires and our condition. ‘They are the natural and 
inevitable signs of peace or conflict with surrounding energies ; and thus are 
ap guardians of our well-being, and our guides to improvement. Sensation 

is probably, in some more or less feeble “degree, universal ; and perhaps 
thrills of joy or gricf, hope and dread, may be the influences. which quicken 
the germs ofall organization. What i is an organization but an alliance,—— 

a friendly grouping, a society of many forces conspiring to one common 
end ? The series of progressive organizations, from the zoophyte up to man, 
are a revelation, in truly sacred hieroglyphics, of the modes by which cre- 
ation is re-formed in the likeness of the Infinite Unity. In the endlessly 
various and harmoniously-related loves, ideas, and wills of God, are the 
vital causes of these progressive organizations ; the efficient reasons for 
the correspondence between increasing symmetry of bodily forms and 
higher manifestation of affection, intellect, and energy. Why dowe not 
recognize the Divine significance of these laws of growth, by which all 
forces tend upward, from seeming passiveness and insensibility, to con- 
sciousness, freedom, justice, and the bliss of love ? Nature crowns her 
creations with the birth of Spirits, and these her youngest children she ac- 
knowledges as her rightful sovereign. For, in their power of intelligent 
affection, of reasonable will, they enter spheres of communion with the 
Infinite to which she cannot attain, and so become the medium of a good 
which transcends her utmost power. The Creative Art of Spirits surpasses 
nature. Their Societies are the highest form of organization ; the bright- 
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est glory of the Being of Beings. Theirs is the godlike ministry of per. 
fectly manifesting in Beauty the Wisdom of Good. 

Thus—at the risk of wearying attention by the wide circuit traversed, of 
bewildering the mind by the mystical tone of the discussion, and even of 
exciting the ridicule of the careless—and with a most painful consciousness 
of superficiality and incompleteness,—has an attempt been made to pre- 
pare the way for a somewhat reverent consideration of Man’s Mission and 
Destiny. This essay is but a preface to sucha consideration. Some pre- 
face seemed necessary. Our popular modes of thinking are so hopeless 
and tame ; we submit so timidly, with such cringing cowardice, to evil ; so 
blasphemously ascribe to providential appointment the woes which our own 
stupid sloth and perverse transgressions breed ; so hover between a spiri- 
tuality which loathes, or affects to loathe, material interests, anda worldli- 
ness which enslaves manliness to lust ; so strangely teach, that suffering is 
the needed purifying baptism by which selfishness must be cleansed, while, 
by the necessity of our whole nature we seek joy, and find in happy 
homes and beautiful environments our purest culture ; so absurdly sever our 
religious aspirations from the business, and arts, and recreations of daily 
life ; so madly make this earthly life a long mistake, congratulating each 
other and ourselves when its weary drudgery is done, and we may be re- 
leased from the treadmill ; and, worst of all, amidst squalidness, and all 
kinds and degrees of wretchedness, so utterly forget and disbelieve in the 
rich, glorious, abounding beauty which Man was born to produce ; that it 
needs a tuning of the strings to concert pitch before we touch the theme of 
HEAVEN ON EARTH. 


WINTER. 
BY J. &, LOWELL. 


The bird sings not in winter-time, 
Nor doth the happy murmur of the bees, 
Swarm round us from the chill, unleav’d lime, 
And shall ye hear the poet o’ sunny rhyme, 
Mid souls more bleak and bare than winter trees ? 


As alone singing bird that far away, 

Hath follow’d north the fickle smiles of spring, 
Is ambush’d by a sudden bitter day, 
And sits forlorn upon a leafless spray, 

Hiding his head beneath his numbed wing, 


So is the poet, if he chance to fall 
’Mong hearts by whom he is not understood, 
Dull hearts, whose throbbing grows not musical, 
Although their strings are blown upon by all 
The sweetest breezes of the true and good. 


His spirit pineth orphan’d of that home 

Wherein was nursed its wondrous infancy, 
And whence sometimes ’neath night’s all quiet dome, 
Swiftly a winged memory will come, 

And prophesy of glory yet to be. 


Then knows he that he hath not been exiled 

From those wide halls his own by right of birth; 
But hath been sent, a well-beloved child, 
A chosen one on whom his father smiled, 

And blest, to be his messenger on Earth. 
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Then doth his brow with its right glory shine, 

And stretching forth his strong, undaunted wings, 
He soareth to an atmosphere divine, 
Whence he can see afar that clime benign, 

His father land, whose mystic song he sings. 


So in his eyes there doth such blessings grow, 
That all those faces erst so hard and dull, 
With a sweet warmth of brotherhood do glow, 

As he had seen them glisten long ago, 
In that old home so free and beautiful. 





THE TWO HERBERTS. 
BY S. M. FULLER, 


Tne following sketch is meant merely to mark some prominent features 
in the minds of the two Herberts, under a form less elaborate and more 
reverent than that of criticism. 

A mind of penetrating and creative power could not find a better subject 
for a masterly picture. ‘The two figures stand as representatives of natural 
religion, and of that of the Son of Man, of the life of the philosophical 
man of the world, and the secluded, contemplative, through beneficent ex- 
istence. 

The present slight effort is not made with a view to the great and dra- 
matic results so passible to the plan. It is intended chiefly as a setting to 
the Latin poems of Lord Herbert, which are known to few,—a year ago, 
seemingly, were so to none in this part of the world. ‘The only desire in 
translating them has been to do so literally, as any paraphrase, or addition 
of words impairs their profound meaning. It is hoped that, even in their pre- 
sent repulsive garb, without rhyme or rhythm, stripped, too, of the majestic 
Roman mantle, the greatness of the thoughts, and the large lines of spiri- 
tual experience, will attract readers, who will not find time misspent in 
reading them many times. 

George Herbert’s heavenly strain is better, though far from generally 
known. 

There has been no attempt really to represent these persons speaking 
their own dialect, or in their own individual manners. ‘The writer loves too 
well to hope to imitate the sprightly, fresh, and varied style of Lord Her- 
bert, or the quaintness and keen sweets of his brother’s. Neither have ac- 
cessories been given, such as might easily have been taken from their works. 
But the thoughts imputed to them they might have spoken, only in better 
and more concise terms, and the facts—are facts. So let this be gently re- 
ceived with the rest of the modern tapestries. We can no longer weave them 
of the precious materials princes once furnished, but we can give in our 
way some notion of the original design. 





It was an afiernoon of one of the longest summer days. ‘The sun had 
showered down bis amplest bounties, the earth put on her richest garment 
to receive them. The cleak heavens seemed to open themselves to the de- 
sires of mortals ; the day had been long enough and bright enough to 
satisfy an immortal. 

In a green lane leading from the town of Salisbury, in England, the 
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noble stranger was reclining beneath a tree. His eye was bent in the 
direction of the town, as if upon some figure approaching or receding ; 
but its inward turned expression showed that he was, in fact, no longer 
looking, but lost in thought. 

“‘ Happiness !” thus said his musing mind, “it would seem at such hours and 
in such places as if it not merely hovered over the earth, a poetic presence 
to animate our pulses and give us courage for what must be, but some- 
times alighted. Such fulness of expression pervades these fields, these 
trees, that it excites not rapture, but a blissful sense of peace. Yet, even 
were this permanent in the secluded lot, would I accept it in exchange for 
the bitter sweet of a wider, freer life. I could not if | would ; yet, me- 
thinks, | would not if | could. But here comes George, | will argue the 
point with him.” 

He rose from his seat and went forward to meet his brother, who at this 
moment entered the lane. 

The two forms were faithful expressions of their several lives. ‘There 
was a family likeness between them, for they shared in that beauty of the 
noble English blood, of which, in these days, few types remain : the Norman 
tempered by the Saxon, the fire of conquest by integrity, and a self-con- 
tained, inflexible habit of mind. In the times of the Sydueys and Russells, 
the English body was a strong and nobly-proportioned vase, in which shone 
a steady and powerful, if not brilliant light. 

The chains of convention, an external life grown out of proportion with 
that of the heart and mind, have destroyed, for the most part, this dignified 
beauty. There is no longer, in fact, an aristocracy in England, because 
the saplings are too puny to represent the old oak. But that it once ex- 
isted, and did stand for what is lost in that nation, any collection of por- 
traits from the sixteenth century will show. 

The two men who now met had character enough to exhibit on their 
persons not only the stock from which they sprang, but what was special in 
themselves harmonized with it. ‘There were ten years betwixt them, but 
the younger verged on middle age ; and permanent habits, as well as ten- 
dencies of character, were stamped upon their persons. 

Lord Edward Herbert was one of the handsomest men of his day, of 
a beauty alike stately, chivalric and intellectual. His person and features 
were cultivated by all thedisciplines ofa time when courtly graces were not 
insignificant, because a monarch mind informed the court, not warlike cus- 
toms, rude or mechanical, for individual nature had free play in the field, 
except as restrained by the laws of courtesy and honor. The steel glove be- 
came his hand, and the spur his heel ; neither can we fancy himjout of his 
place, for any place he would have made his own. But all this grace and 
dignity of the man of the world was in him subordinated to that of the man, 
for in his eye, and in the brooding sense of all his countenance, was felt 
the life of one who, while he deemed that his present honor lay in playing 
well the part assigned him by destiny, never forgot that it was but a part, 
and fed steadily his forces on that within that passes show. 

It has been said, with a deep wisdom, that the figure we most need to sec 
before us now is not that of a saint, martyr, sage, poet, artist, preacher, or 
any other whose vocation leads to a seclusion and partial use of faculty, but 
‘‘q spiritual man of the world,” able to comprehend all things, exclusively 
dedicate to none. Of this idea we need a new expression, peculiarly adapted 
to our time; but in the past, it will be difficult to find one more adequate 
than the life and person of Lord Herbert. 
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George Herbert, like his elder brother, was tall, erect, and with the no- 
ble air of one sprang from a race whose spirit has never been broken or 
bartered ; but his trim form contrasted with the full development which 
generous living, various exercise, and habits of enjoyment had given his 
brother. Nor had his features that range and depth of expression which tell 
of many-colored experiences, and passions undergone or vanquished. ‘The 
depth, for there was depth, was of feeling rather than experience. A pene- 
trating sweetness beamed from him on the observer, who was rather raised 
and softened in himself than drawn to think of the being who infused this 
heavenly fire into hisveins. Like the violet, the strong and subtle odor of 
his mind was arrayed at its source with such an air of meekness, that the 
receiver blessed rather the liberal winds of heaven than any earth-born 
flower for the gift. 

Raphael has lifted the transfigured Saviour only a little way from the 
ground; but inthe forms and expression ofthe feet, yousee that, though they 
may walk there again, they would tread far more naturally a more delicate 
element. ‘This buoyant lightness, which, by seeking, seems to tread the 
air, is indicated by the text: ‘‘ Beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
those who come with glad tidings.” And such thoughts were suggested by 
the gait and gesture of George Herbert, especially as he approached you. 
Through the faces of most men, even of geniuses, the soul shines as through 
a mask, or, at best, a crystal ; we look behind a shield for the heart. But, 
with those of seraphic nature, or so filled with spirit that translation may be 
near, it seems to hover before or around, announcing or unfolding them 
like a luminous atmosphere. Such an one advances like a vision, and the 
eye must steady itself before a spiritual light, to recognize him asa reality. 

Some such emotion was felt by Lord Herbert as he looked on his bro- 
ther, who, for a moment or two, approached without observing him, but 
absorbed and radiant in his own happy thoughts. They had not met for 
long, and it seemed that George had grown from an uncertain boy, often 
blushing and shrinking either from himself or others into an angelic clear- 
ness, such as the noble seeker had not elsewhere found. 

But when he was seen, the embrace was eager and affectionate as that of 
the brother and the child. 

“TLetus return at once,” said Lord Herbert. “1 had already wa ited 
for you long, and have seen all the beauties of the parsonage and church.” 

“ Not many, I think, in the eyes of such a critic,” said George, as they 
seated themselves in the spot his brother had before chosen for the extent 
and loveliness of prospect. : 

‘Enough to make me envious of you, if I had not early seen enough to 
be envious of none. Indeed, I know not if such a feeling can gain ad- 
mittance to your little paradise, for | never heard such love and reverence 
expressed as by your people for you.” 

George looked upon his brother with a pleased and open sweetness. 
Lord Herbert continued, with a little hesitation—*T 0 tell the truth, I won- 
dered a little at the boundless affection they declared. Our mother has 
long and often told me of your pure and beneficent life, and I know what 
you have done for this place and people, but, as I remember, you were ofa 
chole ric temper.” 

“ And am so still!” 

‘Well, and do you not sometimes, by flashes of that, lose all you may 
have gained ?” 
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“It does not often now,” he replied, ‘find open way. My Master has 
been very good to me in suggestions of restraining prayer, which come into 
my mind at the hour of temptation.” 

Lord H.—Why do you not say, rather, that your own discerning mind 
and maturer will show you more and more the folly and wrong of such out- 
breaks. 

George H.—Because that would not be saying all that{ think. At such 
times I feel a higher power interposed, as much as I see that yonder tree 
is distinct from myself. Shall [ repeat to you, some poor verses in which [ 
have told, by means of various likenesses, in an imperfect fashion, how it 
is with me in this matter ? 

Lord H.~Do so! I shall hear them bladly ; for I, like you, though with 
less time and learning to perfect it, love the deliberate composition of the 
closet, and believe we can better understand one another by thoughts ex- 
pressed so, than in the more glowing but hasty words of the moment. 

George H.— 

Prayer—the church’s banquet; angel’s age ; 
God’s breath in man returning to his birth ; 
The soul in paraphrase ; heart in pilgrimage ; 
The Christian plummet, sounding heaven and earth, 
Engine against th’ Almighty ; sinner’s tower ; 
Reversed thunder ; Christ’s side-piercing spear ; 
The six-days’ world transposing in an hour; 
A kind of tune, which all things hear and fear. 


Softness, and peace, and joy, and love, and bliss ; 
Exalted manna; gladness of the best ; 
Heaven in ordinary ; man well drest ; 
The milky way ; the bird of paradise 5 
Church bells beyond the stars heard ; the soul’s blood ; 
The land of spices; something understood. 


Lord H.—(who has listened attentively,after amoment’s thought. )—There 
is something in the spirit of your lines which pleases me, and, in general, 
1 know not that I should differ ; yet you have expressed yourself nearest 
to mine own knowledge and feeling, where you have left more room to 
consider our prayers as aspirations, rather than the gifts of grace ; as— 


“‘ Heart in pilgtimage ;” 
** A kind of tune, which all things hear and fear.” 
‘* Something understood.” 


In your likenesses, you sometimes appear to quibble in a way unworthy the 
subject. 

George H.—lIt is the nature of some minds, brother, to play with what 
they love best. Yours is of a grander and severer cast ; it can only grasp 
and survey steadily what interests it. My walk is different, and I have al- 
ways admired youin yours without expecting to keep pace with you. 

Lord H.—I hear your sweet words with the more pleasure, George, that 
I had supposed you were now too much of the churchman to value the 
fruits of my thought. 

George H.—God forbid that I should ever cease to reverence the mind 
that was, to my own, so truly that of an elder brother! I do lament that 
you will not accept the banner of my Master, and drink at what I have 
found the fountain of pure wisdom. But, as I would not blot from the book 
of life the prophets and priests that came before Him, nor those antique 
sages who knew all 
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That Reason hath from Nature borrowed, 

Or of itself, like a good housewife, spun, 

In laws and policy : what the stars conspire : 
What willing Nature speaks ; what, freed by fire : 
Both th’ old discoveries, and the new found seas : 
The stock and surplus, cause and history,— 


As I cannot resign and disparage these, because they have not what I 
conceive to be the pearl of all knowledge, how could I you ? 


Lord H.—You speak wisely, George, and, let me add, religiously. 
Were all churchmen as tolerant, I had never assailed the basis of their be- 
lief. Did they not insist and urge upon us their way as the one only way, 
not for them alone, but for all, none would wish to put stumbling-blocks 
before their feet. 

George H.—Nay, my brother, do not misunderstand me. None, more 
than I, can think there is but one way toarrive finally at truth. 

Lord H.—I do not misunderstand you; but, feeling that you are one 
who accept what you do from love of the best, and not from fear of the 
worst, | am as much inclined to tolerate your conclusions as you to tolerate 
mine. 

George H.—\ do not consider yours as conclusions, but only as steps to 
such. ‘lhe progress of the mind should be from natural to revealed re- 
ligion, as there must be a sky for the sun to give light through its expanse. 

Lord H.—The sky is—nothing ! 

George H.—Except room for asun, and such there is in you. Ofyour 
own need of such, did you not give convincing proof, when you prayed for 
a revelation to direct whether you should publish a book against revelation 2* 

Lord H.—You borroy that objection from the crowd, George; but I 
wonder you have not looked into the matter more deeply. Is there any 
thing inconsistent with disbeliefin a partial plan of salvation for the nations, 
which, by its necessarily limited working, excludes the majority of men up 
to our day, with belief that each individual soul, wherever born, however 
nurtured, may receive immediate response, in an earnest hour, from the 
source of truth. 





* The following narration, published by Lord Herbert, in his life, has often been made 
use of by his opponents. Itshould be respected as an evidence of his integrity, being, 
like the rest of his memoir, a specimen of absolute truth and frankness towards himself 
and all other beings :— 

Having many conscientious doubts whether or no to publish his book, De Veritate, 
(which was against revealed religion, on the ground that it was improbable that Heaven 
should deal partially with men, revealing its will to one race and nation, not to another,) 
“ Being thus doubtful in my chamber, one fair day in the summer, my casement being 
opened to the south, the sun shining clear and no wind stirring, I took my book, De 
Veritate, in my hand, and kneeling on my knees, devoutly said these words :—O, thou 
eternal God, author of the light which now shines upon me, and giver of all inward il- 
luminations, | do beseech thee, of thy infinite goodness, to pardon a greater request thana 
sinner ought to make. I am notsatisfied enough whether I shall publish this book, De Veri- 
tate. If it be for thy glory, I beseech thee give me some sign from heaven; if not, I 
shall suppress it—lI had no sooner spoken these words, but a loud, though yet gentle 
noise came from the heavens, (for it was like nothing on earth,) which did so comfort 
and cheer me, that I took my petition as granted, and that I had the sign I demanded, 
whereupon, also, I resolved to print my book. This, how strange soever it may seem, 
I protest before the Eternal God, is true ; neither am I any way superstitiously deceived 
herein, since I did not only clearly hear the noise, but in the serenest sky that ever I saw, 
being without all cloud, did, to my thinking, see the place from whence it came.” 

Lord Orford observes, with his natural sneer, “* How could a man who doubted of 
partial, believe individual revelation ?” 

26* 
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George H.—But you believed the customary order of nature to be de. 
ranged in your behalf. What miraculous record does more ? 

Lord H.—I\t was at the expence of none other. A spirit asked, a 
spirit answered, and its voice was thunder ; but, in this, there was nothing 
special, nothing partial wrought in my behalf, more than if I had arrived at 
the same conclusion by a process of reasoning. 

George H.—I cannot but think, that if your mind were allowed, by the 
nature of your life, its free force to search, it would survey the subject ina 
different way, and draw inferences more legitimate from a comparison of 
its own experience with the gospel. 

Lord H.—My brother does not think the mind is free to act in courts and 
camps. ‘l’o me it seems that the mind takes its own course everywhere, 
and that, if men cannot have outward, they can always mental! seclusion. 
None is so profoundly lonely, none so in need of constant self-support, as he 
who, living in the crowd, thinks an inch aside from, or in advance of it. 
The hermitage of such an one is still and cold ; its silence unbroken to a 
degree of which these beautiful and fragrant solitudes give no hint. ‘These 
sunny sights and sounds, promoting reverie rather than thought, are scarce 
more favorable to a great advance in the intellect, than the distractions of 
the busy street. Beside, we need the assaults of other minds to quicken 
eur powers, so easily hushed to sleep, and call it peace. The mind takes a 
bias too easily, and does not examine whether from tradition or a native 
growth intended by the heavens. 

George H.—But youare nocommonman. You shine, youcharm, you 


win, and the world presses too eagerly on you to leave many hours for 
meditation. 


Lord H.—It is a common error to believe that the most prosperous meu 
love the world best. It may be hardest for them to leave it, because they 
have been made effeminate and slothful by want of that exercise which dif- 
ficulty brings. But this is not the case with me ; for, while the common 


boons of life’s game have been too easily attained, to hold hig 
eyes, the goal which my secret mind, from earliest infancy, prescribed, 


h value in my 


has been high enough to task all my energies. Every year has helped to 
make that, and that alone, of value in my eyes ; and didI believe that life, 
in scenes like this, would lead me to it more speedily than in my accus- 
tomed broader way, I would seek it to-morrow—nay, to-day. But is it 
worthy of a man to make him a cell, in which alone he can worship ? 
Give me rather the always open temple of the universe! ‘To me, it seems 
that the only course for a man is that pointed out by birth and fortune. 
Let him take that, and pursue it with clear eyes and head erect, secure 
that it must point at last to those truths which are central to us, wherever we 
stand ; and if my road, leading through the busy crowd of men, amid the 
clang and bustle of conflicting interests and passions, detain me longer tha. 
would the still path through the groves, the chosen haunt of contemplation, 
yet I incline to think that progress so, though slower, is surer. Owing 
no safety, no clearness to my position, but so far as it is attained to minc 
own eflort, encountering what temptations, doubts and lures may beset a 
man, what [ do possess is more surely mine, and less a prey to contingen- 
cies. It is a'well-tempered wine that has been carried over many seas, 
and escaped many shipwrecks. 


George H.—lI can the less gainsay you, my lord and brother, that your 
course would have been mine could I have chosen. 
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Lord H.—Yes; lL remember thy verse :— 


Whereas my birth and spirits rather took 
The way that takes the town ; 

Thou didst betray me to a lingering book, 
And wrap me in a gown. 


It was not my fault, George, that it so chanced. 

George H.—l\ have long learnt té feel that it noway chanced ; that thus, 
and no other, was it well for me. But how I view these matters you are, 
or may be well aware, through a little book I have writ. Of you I would 
fain learn more than can be shewn me by tne display of your skill in con- 
troversy in your printed works, or the rumors of your feats at arms, or 
success with the circles of fair ladies, which reach even this quiet nook. 
Rather let us, as in this hour of intimate converse, such as we have not had 
for years, and may not have again, draw near in what is nearest ; and do 
you, my dear lord, vouchsafe your friend and brother some clear tokens as 


to that goal you say has from childhood been mentally prescribed you, and 
the way you have taken to gain it. 

Lord H.—1 will do this willingly, and the rather that I have with mea 
leaf, in which I have lately recorded what appeared to me in glimpse or 
flash in my young years, and now shines upon my life with steady ray. [ 
brought it, with some thought that I might impart it to you, which confidence 
[ have not shown to any yet ; though if, as 1 purpose, some memoir of my 
life and times should fall from my pen, they may be interwoven there as 
cause and comment for all I felt, and knew, and was. 


The first contains 
my thought of the beginning and progress of life :-- 


(From the Latin of Lord Herbert.) 
LIFE. 


First, the life stirred within the genial seed, 
Seeking its properties, whence plastic power 
Was born. Chaos, with lively juice pervading, 
External form in its recess restraining, 

While the conspiring causes might accede, 
And full creation safely be essayed. 


Next movement was in the maternal field; 

Fermenting spirit puts on tender limbs, 

And, earnest, now prepares, of wondrous fabric, 

The powers of sense, a dwelling not too mean for mind contriving 
That, sliding from its heaven, it may pat on 

These faculties, and, prophesying future fate, 

Correct the slothful weight (of matter,) nor uselessly be manifested. 


A third stage now, scene truly great, contains 
‘The solemn feast of heaven, the theatre of earth, 
Kindred and species, varied forms of things 

Are here discerned,—and from its own impulse, 
It is permitted to the soul to circle, 

Hither and thither rove, that it may see 

Laws and eternal covenants of its world, 

And stars returning jn assiduous course, 

The causes and the bonds of life to learn, 

And from afar foresee the highest will. 

How he to admirable harmony 

Tempers the various motions of the world, 
And Father, Lord, Guardian, and Builder-up, 
And Deity on every side is styled. 
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Next, from this knowledge the fourth stage proceeds; 

Cleansing away its stains, mind daily grows more pure, 
Enriched with various learning, strong in virtue, 

Extends its powers, and breathes sublimer air : 

A secret spur is felt within the inmost heart, 

That he who will, may emerge from this perishable state, 

And a happier is sorght 

By ambitious rights, consecrations, religious worship, 

And a new hope succeeds, conscious of a better fate, 

Clinging to things above, expanding through all the heavens, 
And the Divine descends to meet a holy love, 

And unequivocal token is given of celestial life. 

That, as a good servant, I shall receive my reward ; 

Or, if worthy, enter, as a son, into the goods of my father. 

God himself is my surety. WhenI shall put off this life, 
Confident in a better, free in my own will, 

He himself is my surety, that a fifth, yet higher state shall ensue, 
And a sixth, and all, in fine, that my heart shall know how to ask. 


CONJECTURES CONCERNING THE HEAVENLY LIFE. 


Purified in my whole genius, I congratulate myself 

Secure of fate, while neither am I downcast by any terrors, 

Nor store up secret griefs in my heart, 

But pass my days cheerfully in the midst of mishaps, 

Despite the evils which engird the earth, 

Seeking the way above the stars with ardent virtue. 

I have received, beforehand, the first fruits of heavenly life— 

I now seek the later, sustained by divine love, 

Through which, conquering at once the scoffs of a gloomy destiny, 
I leave the barbarous company of a frantic age, 

Breathing out for the last time the infernal air—breathing in the supernal, 
I enfold myself wholly in these sacred flames, 

And, sustained by them, ascend the highest dome, 

And far and wide survey the wonders of a new sphere, 

And see well-known spirits, now beautiful in their proper light, 
And the choirs of the higher powers, and blessed beings 

With whom I desire to mingle fires and sacred bonds— 

Passing from joy to joy the heaven of all, 

What has been given to ourselves, or sanctioned by a common vow. 
God, in the meantime, accumulating his rewards, 

May at once increase our honor and illustrate his own love. 

Nor heavens shall be wanting to heavens, nor numberless ages to life, 
Or new joys to these ages, such as an 

Eternity shall not diminish, nor the infinite bring to an end. 

Nor, more than all, shall the fair favor of the Divine be wanting— 
Constantly increasing these joys, varied in admirable modes, 

And making each state yield only to one yet happier, 

And what we never even knew how to hope, is given to us— 

Nor is aught kept back except what only the One can conceive, 
And what in their own nature are by far most perfect 

In us, at least, appear embellished, 

Since the sleeping minds which heaven prepares from the beginning— 
Only our labor and industry can vivify, 

Polishing them with learning and with morals, 

That they may return all fair, bearing back a dowry to heaven, 
When, by use of our free will, we put to rout these ills 

Which heaven has neither dispelled, nor will hereafter dispel. 
Thus through us is magnified the glory of God, 

And our glory, too, shall resound throughout the heavens, 

And what are the due rewards of virtue, finally 

Must render the Father himself more happy than his wont, 
Whence still more ample grace shall be showered upon us, 

Each and all yielding to our prayer, 
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For, if liberty be dear, it is permitted 

‘lo roam through the loveliest regions obvious to innumerable heavens, 
And gather, as we pass, the delights of each, 

If fixed contemplation be chosen rather in the mind, 

All the mysteries of the high regions shall be laid open to us, 
And the joy will be to know the methods of God,— 

Then it may be permitted to act upon earth, to have a care 

Of the weal of men, and to bestow just laws. 

If we are more delighted with celestial love, 

We are dissolved into flames which glide about and excite one another 
Mutually, embraced in sacred ardors, 

Spring upwards, enfolded together in firmest bonds, 

In parts and wholes, mingling by turns, 

And the ardor of the Divine kindles (in them) still new ardors, 
It will make ushappy to praise God, while he commands us, 
The angelic choir, singing together with sweet modulation, 
Sounds through heaven, publishing our joys, 

And beauteous spectacles are put forth, hour by hour, 

And, as it were, the whole fabric of heaven becomes a theatre, 
Till the divine energy pervades the whole sweep of the world, 
And chisels out from it new forms, 

Adorned with new faculties, of larger powers. 

Our forms, too, may then be renewed— 

Assume new forms and senses, till our 

Joys again rise up consummate. 

If trusting thus, I shall have put off this mortal weed, 

Why may not then still greater things be disclosed ? 


George H.—(wl 0, during his brother’s reading, has listened, with head 
bowed down, leaned on hisarm, looks up aftera few moments’ silence)— 
Pardon, my lord, if I have not fit words to answer you. ‘The flood of 
your thought has swept over me like music, and like that, for the time, at 
least, it fills and satisfies. [ amconscious of many feelings which are not 
touched upon there,—of the depths of love and sorrow made known to 
men, through one whom you as yet know not. But of these I will not 
speak now, except to ask, borne on this strong pinion, have you never fal- 
tered till you felt the need of a friend; strong in this clear vision, have 
you never sighed for a more homefelt assurance to your faith ; steady in 
your demand of what the soul requires, have you never known fear lest you 
want purity to receive the boon if granted ? 

Lord H.—I\ do not count those weak, George ; they are not my true life. 

George H.—It suffices that you know them, for, in time, I doubt not 
that every conviction which a human being needs, to be reconciled to the 
Parent of all, will be granted to a nature so ample, so open, and so aspiring. 
Let me answer in a strain which bespeaks my heart as truly, if not as nobly 
as yours answers to your great mind,— 


My joy, my life, my crown! 
My heart was meaning all the day 
Somewhat it fain would say ; 
And still it runneth, muttering, up and down, 
With only this—my joy, my life, my crown. 


Yet slight not these few words; 
If truly said, they may take part 
Among the best in art. 
The fineness which a hymn or psalm affords, 
Is, when the soul unto the lines accords. 
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He who craves all the mind 
And all the soul, and strength and time ; 
If the words only rhyme, 
Justly complains, that somewhat is behind 
To make his verse or write a hymn in kind. 


Whereas, if the heart be moved, 
Although the verse be somewhat scant, 
God doth supply the want— 
As when the heart says, sighing to be approved, 
** Oh, could I love !” and stops; God writeth, loved. 


Lord H.—I cannot say to you truly that my mind replies to this, although 
I discern a beauty init. You will say I lack humility to understand yours. 

George H.—I will say nothing, but leave you to time and the care of a 
greater than I. We have exchanged our verse, let us now change our sub.- 
ject too, and walk homeward ; for [ trust you, this night, intend to make my 
roof happy in your presence, and the sun is sinking. 

Lord H.—Yes, you know Lam there to be introduced to my new sister, 
whom I hope to love, and win from her a sisterly regard in turn. 

George H.—You, none can fail toregard; and for her, evenas you love 
me, you must her, for we are one. 

Lord H.—(smiling)—Indeed ; two years wed, and say that. 

George H.—Will your lordship doubt it? From your muse | took my 
first lessoa. 

* * * * x * 


With a look, it seem’d denied 
All earthly powers but hers, yet so 
As if to her breath he did owe 
This borrow’d life, he thus replied— 


And shall our love, so far beyond 
That low and dying appetite, 
And which so chaste desites unite, 
Not hold in an eterna! bond ? 


O no, belov’d! I am most sure 
Those virtuous habits we acquire, 
As being with the soul entire, 
Must with it evermore endure. 


Else should our souls in vain elect ; 
And vainer yet were heaven’s laws, 
When to an everlasting cause 
They gave a perishing effect. 


Lord H.—(sighing)—You recall a happy season, that when my thoughts 
were as delicate of her, and of as heavenly a perfume as the flowers of 
May. 

George H.—Have those flowers borne no fruit ? 

Lord H.—My experience of the world and men had made me believe 
that they did not indeed bloom in vain, but that the fruit would be ripened 
in some future sphere of our existence. What my own marriage was, you 
know,—a family arrangement made for me in my childhood. Such obliga- 
tions as such a marriage could imply, I have fulfilled, and it has not failed 
to bring me some benefits of good-will and esteem, and far more, in the 
happiness of being a parent. But my observation of the ties formed, by 
those whose choice was left free, has not taught me that a higher happiness 
than mine was the destined portion of men. ‘They are too immature to 
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form permanent relations ; all that they do seems experiment, and mostly 
fails for the present. T hus I had postponed all hopes except of fleeting 
joys or ideal pictures. Will you tell me that you are possessed already of 
so much more ? 

George H.—I am indeed united in a bond, whose reality I cannot doubt, 
with one whose thoughts, affections, and objects every way correspond 
with mine, and in whose life | see a purpose so pure that, if we are ever 
separated, the fault must be mine. I believe God, in his exceeding grace, 
gave us to one another, for we met almost at a glance, without doubt be- 
fore, jar or repentance after the vow which bound our lives together. 

Lord H.—Then there is indeed one circumstance of your lot | could 
wish to share with you. (After some moments’ silence ou both sides)— 
They told me, at the house, that, with all your engagements, you go twice 
a-week to Salisbury. How is that ? How can you leave your business 
and your happy home, so much and often ? 

George H.—I go to hear the music ; the great solemn church music. 
This is, at once, the luxury and the necessity of my life. I know not 
how it is with others, but, with me, there is a frequent drooping of the 
wings, a smouldering of the inward fires, a languor, almost a loathing of 
corporeal existence. Of this visible diurnal sphere I am, by turns, the 
master, the interpreter, and the victim; an ever burning lamp, to warm 
again the embers of the altar ; a skiff, that cannot be,becalmed, to bear me 
again on the ocean of hope ; an elixir, that fills the dullest fibre with etherial 
energy ; such, music is to me. It stands in relation to speech, even to the 
speech of poets, as the angelic choir, who, in their subtler being, may in- 
form the space around us, unseen but felt, do to men, even to prophetic men. 
It answers to the soul’s presage, and, in its fluent life, embodies all I yet 
know how to desire. As all the thoughts and hopes of human souls are 
blended by the organ to astream of prayer and praise, | tune at it my 
separate breast, and return to my little home, cheered and ready for my 
day’s work, as the lark does to her nest, after her morning visit to the sun. 

Lord H.—The ancients held that the spheres made music to those who 
had risen into a state which enabled them to hearit. Pythagoras, who pre- 
pared different kinds of melody to guide and expand the differing natures 
of his pupils, needed himself to hear none on instruments made by 
human art, for the universal harmony which comprehends all these was 
audibleto him. Man feels, in all his higher moments, the need of traversing 
a subtler element of a winged existence. Artists have recognised wings 
as the symbol of the state next above suns ; but they have not been able 
so to attach them to the forms of gods and angels as to make them agree 
with the anatomy of the human frame. Perhaps music gives this instruc- 
tion, and supplies the deficiency. Although I see that I do not feel it as ha- 
bitua}ly or as profoundly as you do, | have experienced such impressions 
from it. 

George H.—That is truly what I mean. It introduces me into that 
Winged nature, and not as by way of supplement, but of inevitable tran- 
sition. All that has budded in me, bursts into bloom under this influence. 
As I sit in our noble cathedral, in itself one of the holiest thoughts ever 
embodied by the power of man, the great tides of song come rushing 
through its aisles; they pervade all the space, and my soul within it, per- 
fuming so like i incense, bearing me on like the wind, and on and on to re. 
gions of unutterable joy, and freedom, and certainty. As their triumph 
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rises, I rise with them, and learn to comprehend by living them, till at last 
a calm rapture seizes me, and holds me poised. ‘The same life you have 
attained in your description of the celestial choirs. It is the music of the 
soul, when centred in the will of God, thrilled by the love, expanded by the 
energy, with which itis fulfilled through all the ranges of active life. 
From such hours, I return through these green lanes, to hear the same 
tunes from the slightest flower, to long for a life of purity and praise, such 
as is manifested by the flowers. 

At this moment they reached the door, and there paused to look back, 
George Herbert bent upon the scene a half-abstracted look, yet which had 
a celestial tearfulness init, a pensiveness beyond joy. His brother looked 
on him, and, beneath that fading twilight, it seemed to him a farewell look. 
It was so. Soon George Herbert soared into the purer state, for which 
his soul had long been ready, though not impatient. 

The brothers met no more; but they had enjoyed together one hour of 
true friendship, when mind drew near to mind by the light of faith, and 
heart mingled with heart in the atmosphere of Divine love. It was a great 
boon to be granted two mortals. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 


BY CHARLES LANE. 


Ar present there is much afloat in the world that is interesting, highly 


interesting to the speculative observer of human action. And not alone 
to the mere visionary, but to him who feels as he ought to feel concern. 
ing his own welfare and his own destiny, there is a vast sphere of action, 
mind-exciting in the present, and eventful for the future, now enacting 
and opening before us. ‘l’o every age, the incidents occurring within its 
bosom will always appear the most important, since eternity itself’ is 
revealed in the constantly recurring now, the ever pressing present. But 
universal philosophy may boldly ask whether or not in this, our present, 
events are foretold more inspiring to human hopes than any which pre- 
ceding ages have experienced or wrought. The struggles of war, the no 
less disastrous processes of trade, the bold adventures of foreign com- 
merce, the unrestrained flights of science, unexperienced efforts by the 
press, the ambitions of arts, the rivalries for government, the zeal for reli- 
gion, these, and more phases of human effort than these, former ages have 
witnessed. And witnessed, too, without any satisfactory result. For, after 
so many chapters of human history have been read off, the promised hap- 
piness has nowhere been found. 

Not all this experience is to be thrown away. Not every item in this 
costly expenditure will have been paid in vain. No. The sword, let us 
hope, nay let us determine, is for ever laid aside. Anticipations of per- 
manent good from selfish commerce, from national governments, from 
law, from medicine, from theology, is fast passing. The pen drops from 
the poet’s hand, that he may resume the axe; the theologian grows a 
weary of his thrice-told tale ; the popular author sickens at the thought of 
again writing for the market, and prostituting the noblest gift of heaven to 
the basest purposes of social life. May we not, too, as truly add, that de- 
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yout and resolved mind no less clearly perceives that the recent darling of 
our purest aspirations, 





“* My latest found, 
My ever new delight,” 


the press itself, must cease to be considered as the fortress of our hopes, 
the citadel of universal human good. No longer is it a conservated and 
sanctified instrument of human weal, but is transformed into an obstacle, 
amongst the greatest which the true and holy soul has to bear up against. 
It is the ready and pliant tool of that most monstrous of all tyrants, and 
most tyrannical of all monsters—public opinion ; and him only does it ap- 
pear willingly and unreservedly to serve. 

Hence the pure and percipient mind is ready to give it also up, or has 
already assigned it to the shades of despair, as among the articles of hope 
that were, but are not. This ready giving up of by-gone things is the 
hopeful and peculiar characteristic of the present hour. Just as strong as 
is the determination to live the true life, is the readiness to forego what- 
ever means do not facilitate, and to abandon and cast off whatever may 
oppose. But out of what does this facility of giving up spring? Nought 
else than the determination to be faithful. In all cases this may not be 
pure. ‘The motive may be mixed of heart-sickness against the bad, and 
Jove for the good. It cannot, however, easily be as selfish as the motives 
to commerce, to war, or to govern. Until an impulse entirely genuine is 
generated, we must contentedly accept and work with such as we have. 
It is surely sufficient that we see and know the young spirit in the world 
to be determinedly and not idly bent on a more faithful life. Whither this 
shall lead, the youthful spirit knows not. In this particular it is little 
wiser than the old spirit. So far as knowledge is made up of experience, 
none can know aught concerning the forthcoming, for it is a life yet in- 
experienced. The faithful alone, by virtue of a law in their own breasts, 
can have an intuition of yet undeveloped brightness. 

We are sure, however, of the rectitude of the greater part of our pre- 
sent procedure, even though our gratulatigns are founded on a principle 
at which the old, busy, active world, must scoff. We are sure that our 
doing is right, when it is a ceasing to do. We are sure that there is an 
eternal law of rectitude, which acts unerringly and blissfully, if man does 
not interfere in its operations by too great an activity. If men do not go 
to war, peace is. No man need set about to make peace. In fact, men 
cannot accomplish any such result. Peace he cannot make, though he 
can so easily break it. So of physical as well as of social health. The 
physician can no more sell the former than the politician can dispense the 
latter. The doctor’s bottles are as innocent of health, as the warrior’s 
sword is of peace. Both are sustained by the very opposite principles, 
and we might perhaps justly say, for the very opposite ends. In almost 
all cases does this remark hold true. So that the cessation of human do- 
ing is the happiest condition of things. Much of this is observable at the 
present day. ‘The exclamation of the ordinary observer indeed is, that 
“there is now no faith in anything!” This, so far from being a deplora- 
ble state, is one that is most hopeful; for, when there is least faith in 
things, there may be most faith in the Srrrir. When there is less reli- 
ance on human contrivance, there may be more reliance on Divine provi- 
dence. When faith in trade, in law, in medicine, in war, in government, 


in science, in art, in property, in human affection, is reduced to its lowest 
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point, it is probable that a new faith is springing up. When belief in the 
outward representative church has dwindled to the faintest ray, it may be 
accepted as the sign of a new birth in the true inward church. 

There need be no fear of skepticism. Unbelief being a mere negative, 
an impossibility, can never amount to an existence. A positive belief of 
some kind, be it ever so erroneous, must occupy the soul. ‘The belief, 
moreover, is true, though the mode of it be false. One vast, eternal, in- 
divisible truth underlies all narrow, temporal, divisional error. What 
propriety is there, then, in falling into a state of despair ? 

The present hour, so far from being amenable to the vulgar charge of 
infidelity, is remarkable for the extent and liveliness of its faith. Since it 
is not possible for the soul to be occupied by a negative, by a nothing, the 
force and vigor of that faith which enables the youth to cast aside the old 
and comfortable traditions of his fathers, and to rely solely on the true 
power within him, cannot be small. For, although this is the same primi- 
tive power that generated the faith in his fathers, which to him comes as 
tradition, it yet requires no little strength and firmness to fall back again 
livingly and confidingly upon that power. Love of ease induces us rather 
to accept the conveyed water, though it be turbid, than to seek it pure at 
the original fountain. 

To obtain supplies of Truth direct from the original fountain-source, 
and to manifest them in every action of the outward life, is now the holy 
determination. ‘The only inquiry pertains to the mode. We see the old 
modes fail; they all have failed. Common discretion, therefore, directs 
that we shall contrive a new one. It is not the mere love of novelty 
which instigates the inquiring soul. It is this perception, towards which 
the most mole-eyed cannot present a darkened sight, which prompts to 
yet untried attempts. 

Shall we try a new isolation, or shall we venture on the new field of 
association? This is, for the moment, the question which has to be solved. 
Shall we to the woods again, one by one, and thus again essay to reduce 
the outward burdens, and supply the outward necessities, by individual 
exertion? Shall we, by avoiding the sophistications of civilization, and 
the corruptions of luxury, arm ourselves sufficiently against the outward 
provision, to sit down occasionally in peace, and be able to say unto the 
soul, “soul, take thine ease, for nought now remains to trouble thee ?” 
Can the soul find ease in such solitude ? Can man thus dwell in a sol-i- 
taire, an individual, shone on by Ong, the sol-us, the sol, the true sun? 
If he is willing to seclude himself, and shun the evils of society, will civi- 
lization avoid him, and leave him in peace? Alas, no! The tax-man, 
more relentless than the wolf or bear, will hunt him out, and recommence 
his woes, by charging his labor with an impost inflicted under the pre- 
text of a protection to person and property, which the government itself 
is the first, or only one, to invade. 

Shall we, then, by association, attempt to stem the torrent of human 
difficulties, and in a firm phalanx try to overcome them? Can we unite, 
to preserve al] that is valuable, good, and holy now extant amongst men, 
discarding all that is hurtful and drossy ; and, inventing new and beau- 
tiful modes of life, elevate humanity to the highest possible degree of 
which its terrestrial condition is susceptible ? 

Of the most hopeful, the strongest hope appears to lie here. And al- 
though men should be as mistaken in regard to association, as a means of 
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human bliss, as they have been in respect to war, to trade, or to theology, 
it yet seems worth while to make the attempt. This road cannot lead to 
a less happy country than the land wherein we now dwell: so let it be 
tried. 

Some questions, of a nice importance, may however be considered by 
the phalanx before they set out, or at least on the journey, for they will 
have weighty, nay, decisive influences on the final result. One of these, 
perhaps the one most deserving of attention, nay, perhaps that upon which 
all others hinge, is the adjustment of those human affections, out of which 
the present family managements spring. In a country like the United 
States of North America, where food is very cheap, and all the needs of 
life lie close to the industrious hand, it is very rare to find a family of old 
parents with theirsons and daughters married and residing under the same 
roof. ‘The universal bond is so weak, or the individual bond is so strong, 
that one married pair is deemed a sufficient swarm of human bees to hive 
off, and form a new colony. How, then, can it be hoped that there is uni- 
versal affection sufficient to unite many such families in one body for the 
common good? If, withthe natural affections to aid the attempt to melio- 
rate the hardships and difficulties in natural life, it is rare, nay, almost im- 
possible, to unite three families in one bond of fellowship, how shall a 
greater number be brought together? If, in cases where the individual 
characters are known, can be relied on, are trusted with each other’s af- 
fections, property, and person, such union cannot be formed, how shall it 
be constructed amongst strangers, or doubtful, or untried characters ? The 
pressing necessities in isolate families, the great advantages in even the 
smallest union, are obvious to all, not least to the country families in this 
land; yet they unite not, but out of every pair of affectionate hearts they 
construct a new roof-tree, a new hearth-stone, at which they worship as at 
their exclusive altar. 

Is there some secret leaven in this conjugal mixture, which declares all 
other union to be out of the possible affinities? Is this mixture of male 
and female so very potent, as to hinder universal or even general union ? 
Surely it cannot happen that in a/7 those numerous instances wherein it 
would obviously work so advantageously for all parties, that re-unions of 
families should be formed, that there are qualities of mind so foreign and 
opposed, that no one could beneficially be consummated. Or is it certain, 
that in these natural affections, and their consequences in living offspring, 
there is an element so subversive of general ‘association that the two can- 
not co-exist? The facts seem to maintain such an hypothesis. History 
has not yet furnished one instance of combined individual and universal 
family life. Prophecy holds not very strong or clear language on the 
point. Plato scarcely fancied the possible union of the two affections ; the 
Religious Associations of past or present times have not attempted it ; and 
Fourier, the most sanguine of all futurists, does not deliver very succinct 
or decisive oracles on the subject. 

Can we make any approximation to axiomatical truth for ourselves ? 
May we not say, that it is no more possible for the human affections to 
flow at once in two opposite directions, than it is for a stream of water to 
do so? A divided heart is an impossibility. We must either serve the 
Universal (God) or the Individual (Mammon.) Both we cannot serve. 
Now, marriage, as at present constituted, is most decidedly an individual, 
and not a universal act. It is an individual act, too, of a depreciated and 
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selfish kind. ‘The spouse is an expansion and enlargement of one’s self, 
and the children participate of the same nature. The all-absorbent in- 
fluence of this union is too obvious to be dwelt upon. It is used to jus. 
tify every glaring and cruel act of selfish acquisition. It is made the 
ground-work of the institution of property, which is itself the foundation 
of so many evils. This institution of property and its numerous auxilia- 
ries must be abrogated in associative life, or it will be little better than 
isolate life. But it cannot, it will not be repealed, so long as marital 
unions are indulged in, for, up to this very hour, we are celebrating the 
act as the most sacred on earth, and what is called providing for the fami- 
ly, as the most onerous and holy duty. 

The lips of the purest loving advocates* of human improvement are 
scarcely silent from the most strenuous appeals to mothers, to develop in 
their offspring the germs of all truth, as the highest resource for the re- 
generation of our race ; and we are now turning round upon them and de- 
claring that nought but a deeper development of mortal selfishness can re- 
sult from such a course. At least, such seems to be a consequence of the 
present argument. Yet, if it be true, we must face it. This is at least 
an inquiry which must be answered. It is certain, indeed, that if there be 
a source cf truth in the human soul, deeper than all] selfishness, it may be 
consciousiy opened by appeals which shall enforce their way beneath the 
human selfishness which is superincumbent on the divine origin. Then 
we may possibly be at work on that ground whereon universal association 
can be based. But must not, therefore, individual (or dual) union cease ? 
Here is our predicament. It haunts us at every turn; as the pocts re- 
present the disturbed wanderings of a departed spirit. And the reconcilia- 
tion of the two is not yet so clearly revealed to the faithful soul, as the 
headlong indulgence is practised by the selfish, It is an axiom that new 
results can only be arrived at by action on new principles, or in new 
modes. ‘The old principle and mode of isolate families has not led to hap- 
py results. This is a fact admitted on all hands. Let us, then, try what 
the consociate, or universal family will produce. But, then, let us not se- 
duce ourselves by vain hopes. Let us not fail to see, that to this end the 
individual selfishness, or, if so they must be called, the holy gratifications 
of human nature, must be sacrificed and subdued. As has been affirm- 
ed above, the two cannot be maintained together. We must either cling 
to heaven, or abide on earth; we must adhere to the divine, or indulge 
in the humane attractions. We must either be wedded to God or to our 
fellow humanity. To speak in academical language, the conjunction in 
this case is the disjunctive “or,’’ not the copulative “and.” Both these 
marriages, that is, of the soul with God, and of soul with soul, cannot 
exist together. It remains, therefore, for us, for the youthful spirit of 
the present, for the faithfully intelligent and determinedly true, to say 
which of the two marriages they will entertain. 





* Pestalozzi, J. P. Greaves, and others. 
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SOCIAL CONFESSION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PACIFIQUE. 


Ir is necessary by Repentance to prepare for the kingdom of God, as it 
is said, in the Evangelist, “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.”’ Repentance consists in the mortification and confession of our 
sins, which coufession leads us towards the kingdom of God, and renders 
us worthy of entering into a participation of that kingdom. Fourier says, 
“T have often observed, that the initiation into, or advancement to Good, 
must be through the confession of Evil.—( Theorie of Universal Unity.) 

There is a collective and social confession, as there is an individual con- 
fession; and in the same manner that the progress of the individual to- 
wards Good is by the confession of his faults, so, for society, social progress 
realizes itselfonly after that society, by the aid of Science, has made a full 
confession of its faults and its errors. 

If the confession, the social Repentance had taken place before 1798, 
on the part of the society where the error existed, where the fault had been 
committed, it is incontestable that the progress towards Good (towards 
political liberty, the right to exercise thought and power) would have real. 
ized itself without ravages, without revolution. 

Thus, in our days, if the middle classes, who, occupying the political 
power that the nobility didin 1789, would make a confession of the errors 
which are contained in the social constitution over which they have the 
control ; if they would recognize true industrial liberty, or the right which 
every one has to live by the aid of his labor; then the progress towards 
the future will proceed peacefully, and without pains. 

For man to live, it is not only necessary to have nourishment for him. 
self, but for the objects of his affections; for there is in modes of life, the 
life of the mind, the life of the heart, and the life of the body. Where, 
then, will one find, ifit should not be in false philosophies, that the right to 
live politically shall be more a sacred thing than the right to live bodily 
and by the affections ? Who of us can think of his political rights, when 
his family are in destitution, the boys without vocational careers, and the 
daughters fatally carried towards prostitution ? 

Pursuing this train of reasoning, we shall affirm, then, one has the 
right to live politically only when the intellectual life is sufficiently de- 
veloped to exercise this right to govern. 2d. When the heart is not in 
suffering, in a compression of the most holy affections, which suffering and 
compression leads to passional subversion, for ordinarily extreme suffer- 
ing as well as insolent happiness produces iniquity and violence. 

The passions, finding no legitimate way for the satisfaction of the triple 
life of Man, seeks an outlet in iniquities and crime. 

By extreme suffering, we understand that which results from such a com- 
pression of our vital wants that man is killed in one of his modes of life, or 
in all three atonce,—in his body, his mind and heart. From this it fol- 
lows logically, that Man has an equal right to the exercise of those three 
things which are the elements of a complete life. 

By insolent happiness we understand that which one obtains and pre. 
serves at the expense of others. Considered collectively, this happiness, 
acquired by iniquity, maintained by iniquity, and which only produces in 
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itself iniquity, because it is immoral in its three modes of action, must be 
ranked among those things which, according to the word of God, “ sown, 
by the wind must reap the whirlwind.” 

Let us, then, make Repentance for our insolent happiness by Charity, in 
permitting our sympathies to burst forth and direct our souls—by the so- 
cial confession, collectively made of our faults, which, according to the 
‘word of the Divine Master and the scientific, is necessary for our initia- 
tion and advancement into Good. Let us do so, for the kingdom of God 
is near, and if it shall not establish itself peacefully on earth, it will enter 
by violence, and as a thief and a robbei. ‘This is terrible, truly, but it 
should be proclaimed on the house-tops, for it is inevitable. 





SOCIAL REFORM. 


Ir is a common remark, that we want Social Reform as distinguished 
from political Reform ;—a reform in our habits of Life, which need not 
extend to our Laws. How far is this distinction sound ? How far can we 
endure and maintain Social Reform, which does not become embodied in 
Law, or regulations of the State, ‘Town, Church, or some other body ? It 
is, as | understand it, a reform of Society in its action as a body, not 
merely as individuals, that is talked of. ‘The old doctrine was, for every 
man to reform his own life, by the guidance of Religion and Reason, which 
every man, it was supposed, could very well do, without any aid from So- 
ciety ; but of late, men have found out that Society is so framed, as to 
place temptations in the way of some of its members, which it is hardly 
possible to resist, even when they know that Society will punish them se- 
verely for not resisting. Philanthropists therefore say very justly,—‘‘ We 
must havea Social Reform ;” but why they should ever add that this change 
need not touch the Constitution or the Laws, | do not so well understand. 
The kind of Reform wanted, includes, I take it, a change in our manner 
of treating the criminal and the destitute, and a course of action for the 
prevention both of crime and pauperism : it includes a change in the mode 
of acquiring and disposing of property, and even in the position which pro- 
perty holds in the Social Scale ; and do not all these involve great changes 
in the Laws, aye, and great additions to them ? 

It may be said that the first step is a change in the public feeling, and 
not in the Laws. Granted—but this first change is one of individuals ; 
the Social Reform, even tinder the influence of public opinion only, can 
hardly be said to begin, until a majority of individuals have changed, and 
properly speaking, only takes place when public opinion begins toassume 
the form of Laws and regulation. Again, it may be said, that Communi- 
ties may be formed on a small scale, a kind of model societies, to show the 
practical working of new principles of association, without any change in 
the Laws of the Land. Undoubtedly—but they must be governed by laws 
of their own, or they will soon fall to pieces. A few congenial spirits 
may, no doubt, come together, and live together happily, for a longer or 
shorter time, without employing any other means to induce conformity to 
their principle of association, than a simple understanding among them- 
selves ; but this must always be on a small scale. 

Moreover, the principle uses of such Communities, as experiments, cannot 
be thus tested. There mustbe, I conceive, first, todemonstrate practically, 
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what principle or ground-work of society is the true one; and secondly, 
what system of Laws and usages is best suited to produce conformity with 
this principle. ‘The problem is not how to act upon the Good, who are al- 
ready disposed to conform to your good rule, but how to act best upon the 
weak and the wicked, who are constantly endeavouring to desert and op- 
pose your principle of Association. It seems to me, therefore, that instead 
of Social Reform being carried out without change of Laws, its great ob- 
ject, and true Result, must be exactly that change ; and therefore, that a 
small association of good and sympathizing spirits, brought together, and 
bound together, and to their Common Principle, by this sympathy, can go 
but little way towards solving the problem. If all the people of Massa- 
chusetts were of one mind, about our present principle of Association, and 
were ready to act up to it, there would be no need of Laws. They would 
work as well together, without any, as the members of a small select com- 
munity might do, professing the same principle ; and this, whether they 
were all collected into such small communities, or living in families as 
they do now.- 

The first thing for these model Societies to demonstrate practically, is, 
however, what Principle of Association works the best, and of course, 
it is of vital importance to start with the right theory. The existing Social 
Governments may be said to rest either upon physical force, or upon a 
crude attempt to dispense justice. In the absolute Governments, the force 
of the governing power predominates ; in what are termed mixed Govern- 
ments, there is a compromise of interests, as it is called, which means no- 
thing more than a compromise of forces ; our own Government has been 
thought, by a large party, to be based on nothing better ; but the more clear- 
sighted have discerned, that instead of being, like that of England, a mere 
compromise of adverse powers, our democracy is, in fact, an attempt to 
embody, in laws and institutions, the prevailing ideas of justice. It is 
founded not on the will of the majority as such, but on an idea of the Just, 
as derived from the opinion of a majority, or other larger portion of the 
people, and expressed through the ballot-box. 

Now, the question occurs, whether this idea, certainly the best which has 
ever been carried into practice, by any people, as a Governing principle, 
be one which it is desirable to retain in the present attempts at further Re- 
form. 

Shall we endeavor to approach nearer to this standard of Justice, re- 
taining it as the fundamental idea, or shall we look for another ? Some 
reformers, and those among the boldest, appear to consider it sufficient. 
They seem to look for a remedy ina nicer adjustment of the scales of Jus- 
tice, a more systematic and harmonious arrangement of duties and com- 
pensations, in a “ union of interests.” 

Others think this too narrow a foundation for any permanent structure, 
and look to the principle of Love as the only one which can reform the 
world. 

I agree entirely with these last. What approaches can man ever make 
to Justice, by aiming atthat alone? How is he thus to avoid the antagon- 
ism which now shocks us on all sides? In this, our present republic, the 
Laws and Customs do, in the opinion of a majority, secure justice as nearly 
as it can be done by human laws. 

Our equal Rights are acknowledged ; the law gives us all an equal 
chance for the good things of this world, or at least, does not interfere with 
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our chances ; it “ protects life and property,” or endeavors to do so ; nay, 
it even goes beyond this standard, and does something now for Man, in. 
dependent of his property, and beyond the protection of his life. Yet, 
men are full of complaint! Almost every failure brings with it the feel- 
ing, more or less distinct, of injustice done to the sufferer by his fellows ; 
even the worst criminals, the robbers and murderers, frequently have this 
feeling uppermost, and frequently not without cause. Now, supposing our 
arrangements for dispensing Justice to the people were immensely im. 
proved—so much so, that, in matters of property, a near approach were 
made to giving each one his due, according to his “ Skill, Capital and La- 
bor,’ would men be satisfied with receiving their due, measured out to 
them in our scale of Justice ? . There might, doubtless, be less complaint 
than at present ; there would certainly be less cause ; but would man, 
with all his inherent weakness—his original sin strong within him, consent 
and agree to any scale of compensation, based on the idea of justice, which 
happened to bear hardly on his particular case ?_ | apprehend not. Who 
complain loudest now in the world ? Not those who suffered the most, 
surely! The silent sufferers are everywhere the greatest! Those cry 
loudest, frequently, who have the least cause, and why should it not be so 
under your improved scale of Justice? ‘The greedy, ignorant and violent, 
would still think themselves defrauded of their rights, or pretend to think 
so. Moreover, men would be constantly defrauded of their rights, under 
any attempt to deal out justice: the cunning and the strong would still im- 
pose upon the weak and the simple ; we should have all the elements of 
war left. 

The truth is, that the idea of Justice belongs too much to our intellectual 
nature alone, for men ever to agree about it. We all have the same idea 
of Love. A man may have much of it, little of it, or next to none of it, 
but the difference is only in quantity, not in quality. Love is the same in 
the ignorant and the wise. Not so with Justice. Every man’s under- 
standing ofit, and application of it, will be guided and limited by his know- 
ledge. There is no true justice possible, properly speaking, without Omnis- 
cience, and the best and only way to make any approach to it, is by adopt- 
ing, as a guide, the Law of Love. 

This, then, the idea of Love, is the one on which all association should 
be founded. It is not only recommended by our hearts, but is expressly 
enjoined by our Religion, and is evidently the only foundation broad 
enough to support the required superstructure. 

The principle on which society should be founded, being agreed upon, 
the next question would be, what system of laws is most likely to produce 
conformity with this principle ? 

The answer, where Love is the principle, would seem, at first sight, 
very plain. ‘That system which expresses, and embodies the most Love, is 
the best. Still, | apprehend, that in practice, many difficulties must occur, 
which it will take men a very long time to solve, even after they have 
adopted the right principle of association. ‘There are, for instance, many 
questions connected with the application of physical force, by society, in 
order to restrain those who are disposed to outrage all laws, which admit 
of much doubt, and must be settled by experience. I am not disposed to 
go all lengths with those who believe that in no case is the use of force jus- 
tifiable. It seems to me evident that love bids us apply it, in the way of 
restraint, sometimes at least. We put a maniac under restraint, to pre- 
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vent his doing injury to himself and others, and why not do the same with 
the moral lunatic, the violent, hardened malefactor? No doubt the in- 
sane are often coerced and treated harshly, when they ought to be dealt 
with in the kindest and gentlest manner, and still more frequently is this 
mistake made with the foolish and the bad ; but it seems to me incontro- 
vertible, that occasions do happen, when it is the duty of society to coerce 
some of its members, for a longer or shorter period. What these occa- 
sions are, how far the application of physical force should be carried, 
and how it should be mingled with the force of love, and kindness, and 
truth, in drawing the wicked from his ways, are important, and very diffi- 
cult questions. Moreover, it may be asked, whether the use of physical 
force is not justifiable in some cases when not directly enjoined by the law 
of love. Self-preservation is an instinct which seems to take precedence 
of all others, and men have never hesitated to employ violence when re- 
quisite to secure it. Will they not always continue to do so? and are 
they not justified therein? If the individual be justified in this course, 
when can society rightfully enter the same plea in support of its claim to 
employ force ? 

These are questions, which, it would seem, can only be answered, after 
society shall have made great advances from its present position. An- 
other important point to be settled by experiment, and one in determining 
which our model societies may be of much use, is this: How far the in- 
terference of government should be carried, in the affairs of private life ? 
Our forefathers, seeing the numberless ills introduced by the management 
of rulers in the old world, based as it was on the selfish principle, very na- 
turally embraced the opinion that it was desirable to have government con- 
fined to few objects. ‘They said, “‘ Government cannot be trusted, there- 
fore curtail its powers.” This is no doubt prudent, so long as govern- 
ment is selfish confessedly, or even when it is intended to deal out jus- 
tice, which, in the hands of men, is so likely to become injustice ; but 
the moment we look upon it, as the power of society, guided by love for 
its members, the case is quite altered. What has been called the “ Jais- 
sez faire’ system no longer applies; protecting men in their Rights no 
longer meets the want. Would a father say to his children, “‘ You have 
a right to acquire food, raiment, knowledge ;—here are the means !— 
Go to work! strive! compete! I will protect you in your efforts from 
attack without, and if one attempts violence on the other, I will punish 
him.” ‘This would not satisfy a father’s heart; why that of a ruler? 
Society, governing its members by the rule of love, must clearly do some- 
thing more than protect these members from aggression! It must in- 
struct, assist, and comfort them; do all that can be done advantageously 
for them, by means of its laws. Now, how far this interference in the 
affairs of individuals, by society, can be carried with benefit to the former, 
is a problem to be solved by experiment. We all admit, that with exist- 
ing governments, the less interference, the better, generally, for the indi- 
vidual ; and it appears probable that numberless attempts and failures must 
occur, before any great progress can be made, in settling this point. 

Admitting, then, that communities of Reformers can do much good, in 
the way of testing the practical operation of laws and usages intended to 
influence its members, let us consider whether this is the only, or principal 
service, which they can perform. It appears to me, that they may also 
perform other, and very important services. They may test the influence 
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of intellect upon intellect, and heart upon heart, when men are drawn into 
daily, familiar intercourse, in a larger circle than that of the family, and 
freed from the disorganizing action of intense competition, for a support. 
‘They may, if indeed this has not been already done, exhibit the economical 
advantages of co-operation, over competition, in labor. They may do 
much towards drawing public attention to the subject of Reform. Spring. 
ing as they do froma growing feeling among the people, when once form. 
ed, they react upon the people at large, and so help forward the feeling 
from which they sprung. ‘This brings us back to the starting point, viz: 
that the first thing to be done is to produce a change in the feelings and 
opinions of individuals ; and the question necessarily follows, whether this 
can best be done by individual effort, or by these very communities. 

Taking it for granted, as [ do, that the existing laws and institutions of 
the country embody, on the whole, the prevailing criterion of the desira- 
ble and the practicable in way of laws and institutions, it is evident we can 
never get them altered, excepting by changing the opinion of the public, 
that is, of a majority of individuals. Those who think they see wherein 
the existing state of things is defective, and who wish to take steps to im- 
prove it, must first persuade those who think that our social structure is as 
near the right as we are likely to get, that they are in error in this opinion. 
How can they best effect this? By combining together, and living apart, 
or by going out among the people, and practising, as well as preaching 
Love. ‘The object being first to awaken a higher sense of the duties of 
society to its members, | think the latter course would be the most effec- 
tive ; but why not have both? The community system, well managed, 
must do good. Let it not, however, induce people to overlook the su- 
perior importance of individual effort. 

There is a third plan, which, in the present state of society, seems like- 
ly to be more effective than either of these. It is for philanthropists and 
reformers to organize themselves first into societies, and then to scatter 
themselves over the land, live among the people, and do all that in them 
lies, by precept and example, to christianize society. Individuals, how- 
ever good and strong, need the sympathy and support of their fellow- 
men, in all great undertakings. They need to feel themselves a part 
of some whole. ‘ Without organization, men are apt to feel discouraged ; 
they do not know how to direct their efforts; they fee] uncertainty as to 
the soundness of views, which they find to be unpopular. Timidity is 
apt to characterize the course of many men, when left entirely alone, 
who might be decided, and strong, if they belonged to an organized 
at even if they had little or no personal intercourse with its mem- 

ers. 

Why not then form societies of those, who are ready to devote their 
time, talents, and property, to the cause of Reform, not to live in commu- 
nities, but to live abroad among the mass of those who do not believe that 
society can be reformed, or needs to be reformed ; the members keeping 
up a constant intercourse, and assisting and supporting each other in every 
way in their power. Imagine one thousand intelligent, pure-minded men, 
with sufficient means to support themselves independently, pledged to each 
other to act as missionaries, and if need be, as martyrs, in an attempt to 
show men practically, that love should rule society, and can be made to do 
so—in short, an attempt to christianize the people of Christian Lands. 
Could they not do more than ten times the number scattered over the 
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country without any knowledge of each other, or than the same thousand 
could do, if collected into one or more separate communities ? 

I believe they could; and why should it be considered a more difficult 
task to influence the people of a country like this, crowds of whom are all 
ripe for it, by the force of Love, than to convert and humanize the savage 
inhabitants of Africa and Polynesia? We find no lack of missionaries 
ready to take almost any steps, and make almost any sacrifices, which are 
considered as conducive to this latter object, and there is rarely any want 
of money to carry out their plans. 

Enthusiasm and self-sacrifice certainly have not died out in the land, 
although sadly warped and mis-directed. It wants to be guided to the 
proper object. Large bodies of men must be made to feel, what they 
do not now feel, that our social bond is defective, and can be improved ; 
and if, for this guidance, we could arouse only a very small portion of 
the men of property and education to a conviction that these advan- 
tages are not given them, to feed their vanity, and gratify their tastes; 
if they could be made to shut their eyes on what they consider their 
rights, and fix them only on their duties, how much might they not do in 
one short life-time, towards paving the way for a fundamental change in 


the ground-work of society, at some future day. P. 





VITAL POLITICS. 


BY SAMUEL BOWER. 


THERE appears to be a task assignedto cach generation, the accomplish. 
ment of which more or less distinguishes it. One period is remarkable 
for physical discoverie, another for the birth of great ideas, and a suc- 
ceeding one for the application of these to the business of life, to minor 
morality, to government, to religion. It is, indeed, precisely in this order, 
that nations and the race progress. or, though, in reality, the progression 
may be in the reverse order, and the spiritual be followed by the ideal and 
actual, yet the external manifestation mustever bethus. The intellectual 
life precedes not, but follows physical growth, and the moral completes the 
tri-unity. In this view of the unal development of Being, the history of a 
nation is the history of the race. 

The Universe-spirit vivifies not, immediately, for the same ends in all. 
It selects and influences for particular purposes, ceaselessly maturing and 
providing for every quality which belongs to humanity. 

Whatever be the specific work that we are commissioned by the Divine 
Orderer to accomplish, there is, and primarily, a sort of negative action, 
as well internally as in habits and institutions. The idea of completeness, 
no longer needed, for purposes of consolidation, has, at certain epochs, to 
be repudiated ; and also, an actual denial and departure from established 
forms and practices to take place. 

Settled theories and systems are not affected, for the time being, by minor 
changes. Of these, the series must be long to disturb the foundations and 
shatter the forms of a government, or a religion. Fall, however, they 
must, in succession, until the time when the All-wise Architect shall re- 
assemble, and re-construct them in Unity. 
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Science, according to the verbal classification, is, and ever must remain 
exclusive in every department, save Religion. As the Time-religion, 
through its doctrines and observances, expresses, in a general sense, the 
whole of the. Time-knowledge, so, speaking with equal latitude, must the 
whole of our knowledge be changed before a religion can be overthrown. 
A new religion for society requires nothing short of a loosening of every 
bond, that before held society together. ‘The re-binding is not to be com- 
pleted, until the Spirit-impulse has been felt throughout each division of our 
tri-partial being. 

Next to religion, inclusive above every other science, is Government. 
The obstacles which stand in the way of political revolutions, are immense ; 
but, when once a government is fully overthrown, the blow, invariably, 
reaches the Theocracy. How far the vitality of the latter is affected, de- 
pends, of course, on the reality in the revolution. 

Of the many religions which obtain, the doctrines are as varied as their 
claims to be considered the only true, are conflicting. ‘They are, no doubt, 
all true, in relation to the ideal and actual of their believers. But it is 
quite as demonstrable, that they are all, asat present interpreted,* false, in 
respect to the one true religion under which the whole family of man is to 
be united. If, however, we compare their claims to represent most fully, 
man’s progress in Good, the censure may not be indiscriminately applied. 
The Christian religion, being the religion of the most civilized parts of the 
world, contains the most universal tendencies. “At the same time, most of 
those who are employed in its ministrations, offer the chief obstacle to the 
action of these tendencies. ‘The genius of Christianity—that generating 
Love-power which lives, though unequally, in all religions, dwells no longer 
in the generality of those, who are, ostensibly, its teachers. The complete 
abandonment and oblivion of the present verbal expression of its doctrines, 
and of the acted presentation of its mysteries, cannot fail to follow this 
death. 

As no people can exist without a religion, neither can a government 
without a positive recognition of its superior ordinations and obligations. 
It is equally the duty of both people and government to acknowledge and 
support the paramount claims of religion. ‘The disjunction of the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers is the most tremendous phenomenon in the life of a 
nation. ‘There is involved in the important act, not only an alienation of 
mind and withdrawal from the teachings of their spiritual instructors on 
the part of the people, but, also, a wrenching from the hierarchy of the 
dominative power. It is the struggle for the retention of this power which 
so often makes revolutions obstinate, bloody, and protracted. In such 
cases, however, it is evident, that the Universe-spirit power has not yet 
sufficiently withdrawn itself from the old channels, nor fairly taken up its 
abode in the new. 


An ecclesiastical revolution may sometimes be effected, without religious 
considerations appearing to enter into the dispute. But, whether that ob- 
ject appear or not on the surface, those who aim at it, must have for co- 
aids, men who are moved towards inferior ends. Where such is the ef- 
fect intended, it seems the proper course to prevent, in every section of 
society, all considerations except those which can be understood to have 





* All existing interpretations of Scripture have been adopted in ignorance.—Combe, 
Constitution of Man, p. 89. 
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a present and prospective beneficial influence on their fortunes. The 
greater part of society find ample meed for their most strenuous exertions 
in the possession of material objects. ‘The few contemn these, or seek 
them only for their political or religious utility. The wealth of a church 
forms the principal allure to the bulk of its assailants ; whilst those who 
plan and conduct the attack, are as much attracted to the Power which 
possesses it, as they are repelled from its abuses. 

In the decline of a church, covetousness, a misappreciation of the popular 
wants, and an obstinate reliance on ancient prestiges, distinguish its minis- 
ters. At the rise of a religion, an abnegation of objective possessions, 
more universal sympathies, and a love of, and power to produce combina- 
tions of the outward, in accordance with the anew-impulsive spirit, are 
characteristics of the Believer. Genius, disinterestedness, love, are in all 
who have been espoused by the new-unity producing spirit,—in those not, 
the least, to whom it is confided, to arbitrate between unal being and dis- 
unitary modes,—to most sweepingly destroy the past, and most wisely 
build up for the future. 

Where there is association there is delegated power, and a correspond- 
ing spirit in the governors and the people. ‘The aggregate of vices ina 
nation are represented in its institutions. The nationally defective being 
has equally defective institutors. A virtuous people will have none other 
than a good government : they must partake of its virtues who are called 
upon to execute its behests. ‘The enlightened and enlovened only can per- 
form works imposed by the Light and Love spirit, 

An absence of distrust of its executive, the entrusting it with more 
plenary powers, and a cheerful compliance with its mandates, are tokens 
of a progressed and progressing people. Prescriptive limitations on the 
duration, and restrictions on the action of a government, are measures of 
the individual feeling, mind, and will in society. No lasting check to de- 
legated power can be devised, which is not self-acting. Parchments crum- 
ble to dust, words lose their original meanings, hearts become corrupted, 
and minds enfeebled, where the interests are vested in institutions. Be- 
sides the elevation of rulers, the continued advance of the people in good- 
ness and knowledge is the only guarantee against misgovernment at any 
time afforded. 

Institutions are framed for the attainment of particular ends. Certain 
qualities have to be matured, for the growth of which, a mode of action, and 
an arrangement of circumstances are requisite. ‘There is conformity in 
religion, in government, in social usages and personal habits, with the par- 
ticular objects towards which we are impelled. These attained, the con- 
formity exists no longer. Institutions oppress ; religion is an abuse ; go- 
vernment is tyranny ; moral order is changed to confusion, and individual 
habitudes produce discomfort and dissatisfaction. The complete creation 
of the qualities which constitute a nature in humanity, is indicated by an 
elemental action, in collision, in the foremost nations of the world. The 
dis-attraction in being is universal, and, there is an equally universal dis- 
ruption in institutions, imminent and unavoidable. 

In the most civilized countries, the Life and Light-natures in man have 
been as fully developed as the institutions in those countries will permit. 
Man’s third and highest nature, now struggling into existence, demands, 


imperiously, conditions favorable to its cultivation and expansion. Spirit 
VOL. I.—NOS. IX. & X. 28 
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wills in the Love-nature, a co-ordering for the eternally promised Love. 
unity. 

“4 the dark ages of the world men have known no better method of re. 
moving the successors of Institutors, than by putting them to the sword, or 
otherwise destroying them. ‘The impediments to their progress were re- 
moved by homicide, and every kind of personal violence. Men labored 
under the delusions which, necessarily, belong to inchoate being. Every 
maxim in the revolutionary policy and act of its furious career, seemed to 
them to have the sanction of religion and justice. ‘They had been accus- 
tomed to render, through their governments, similar judgments, and so, in 
ignorance, justified themselves out of their own past issues. 

The institutions for the nurture of man’s physical nature, spring from, 
represent, and are sustained by animal force. ‘The supremacy is physical. 
Everything is determined by quantities of matter. Physical largess de- 
monstrates piety—wealth, fitness to govern. As the intellectual life ex. 
pands, it is discovered that ministering to the appetites only, is evil, and 
that the qualities which lead to the honorable acquisition of wealth are not 
inheritable. Modifications of institutions are sought. Tangible possessions 
are denied, as constituting the fitness to elect, or rule. The supremac 
of animal force is exerted less strongly, and the germs of the intellect-life 
are quickened to its denial. The materiality is substituted for its appro- 
priations. A religious, political, and social equality of persons is declared. 
Compulsory religious institutions are abrogated, and civil government 
made to depend on numerical majorities. 

This is the state at which we have arrived. But the eternal manifesta. 
tion does not correspond with the real progress. We are in a condition 
to repudiate the doctrine of the supremacy of physical force in civil institu. 
tions, and to affirm, in practice, the superiority of the intellectual and moral 
natures. 

Every person is subject to certain influences, according to the order in 
which he stands. He is, more or less physical, intellectual, or moral. 
The physical being destroys, the intellectual and moral creates and makes 
permanent. In the government of the world, the good influences prevail. 
Intelligence is assembling the scattered elements of humanity. Love is 
preparing for its last work—the Union of Nations. 

A government founded on the unqualified declaration of the supremacy 
of physical force, could only exert physical influences. Happily, such a 

overnment is impossible, and nowhere to be found. Intellectual and mo- 
ral influences have made society permanent, despite the fundamental error. 
To the physical influences of a government, the animal nature only is re- 
sponsible. ‘The intellectual and moral life of a nation to such influences 
is voiceless and inert. 

A government, of whatever kind, depends for its efficiency on the means 
which the people place at its disposal. It cannot exist as a government, 
unless furnished with the means of subsistence and action. Those influ- 
ences, therefore, which it deems the best, the most powerful, it exerts, to 
obtain revenue. ‘This is the test of the real nature of a government. All 
governments, the least and the most civilized, cause the payment of reve- 
nue by compulsory methods. They are thus ever in contest with man’s 
lowest nature, and subject to successive depositions. 

The expenditure of governments is, almost wholly, for purposes of re- 
pression and repulsion. ‘This expenditure has been necessarily continu- 
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ally on the increase in those countries, where, whilst wealth and population 
have augmented, the supervention of the higher natures remains unac- 
knowledged. Inthe present age has been witnessed the most extended 
collision between nations, and the greatest demonstrations of repressive 
power in nations. ‘Taxation has been carried to its highest standard, and 
financial embarrassments have become more than ever perplexing. It is re- 

uired that the wealth which a nation places at the disposal of a government, 
shall be used for similar purposes with individual income. Individual wealth 
is expended for the gratification of the various wants, as they spring into 
existence during the gradual development of the natures to which they 
belong. During the early stages of being, the animal propensities pre- 
ponderating, physical wants are inordinately gratified. ‘There is an abus- 
ing and wasting of the several substances necessary for existence. From 
this there results a deficiency, a poverty, which is fatal to life. The ani- 
mal life, before too active, decays. Thought is engendered, grows, and 
produces its fruits. ‘The animal habitudes are modified by the superior 
energy of mental life. Individuals exhibit a new character. Society ap- 
pears in a new aspect, and the actual changes are generalized in the na- 
tional institutions and government. ‘The most civilized nations have now 
virtually ceased to war for the acquisition of territory or the settlement of 
international disputes. ‘The regulation of the animal appetites has been so 
far proceeded with, that there are few offences against property and per- 
son any longer considered as unpardonable. Imprisonment for debt is 
abolished, and in the administration of the criminal laws, punishments to 
the death are nearly obsolete. It is now found that there is no danger of 
poverty to society—that there is abundance for the supply of the animal 
nature, when brought into harmony with the intellectual and moral na- 
tures. Through the reflective faculties it has been discovered, that the 
poverty so much feared is an unreal poverty. A self-denying will has 
been exercised by large masses of the people in reference to certain arti- 
cles, previously supposed indispensable to health and comfort, and an ex- 
tensive change in the application of individual resources has taken place. 

All the operations of a government and of a people are co-related with 
and co-extended from the same basis. The mode of acquiring and ex- 
pending wealth, of collecting and disbursing revenue, is determined for 
both in the preponderating natures. Under the rule of the physical forces, 
nearly everything that is done for society, is done through muscular en- 
ergy. Man is in servitude, and more in servitude as his exertions are re- 
doubled. He uses the same power for the attainment of every object he 
desires. Compulsiou is his law, both with material nature and in society. 
Through the exercise of the inventive faculties, superior methods of ope- 
rating on matter, have been brought to light. ‘The mechanical and 
chemical forces now in the employ of civilized man, much surpass the 
muscular. Every year there is brought forth new marvels. ‘The world 
is astounded at the rapid progress of material science. 

The moral qualities in man are acquiring a corresponding degree of ac- 
tivity with the intellectual and moral. Men less frequently legislate on 
personal habits, on the employment of labor, on religious observances. 
The application of the material sciences to the rectification of the bodily 
economy has been begun. A better system of education has been put in 
practice. The universal equality in Evil, of man in the sight of God, has 
been declared by a nation to be the basis of its political system. The 
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competency of an exclusive government to decide what is fitting for in- 
dividuals ia their relations to the Infinite, has been denied, and the sup. 
port of religious institutions, the highest duty of man, in his social capa- 
city, has been left to the voluntary action of every member of society. 
That which is perceived and proposed in mentality, can be made actual 
only through love-attraction. The mora] qualities must be stimulated into 
activity, to give it birth as an external thing. The drags and impediments 
are in the animal nature and its issues. Mind has been impelled to the 
denial of the supremacy of physical force. It remains to recognise the 
supremacy of the intellectual and moral. Man’s equality in Evil has 
been deciared. His equal attractibility to Good has now to be as solemn- 
ly affirmed. ‘The incompetency of individuals to prescribe rules of con- 
duct to others similarly mis-constituted in being, is, in effect, judicially as- 
serted. It must now be conceded, that the intelligent, loveful man only is 
qualified to direct, ordain, and appoint. A co-ordinate independence has, 
hitherto, been assumed to be the basis of legislation. SusBorbINATION To 
A CHIEF MUST, HENCEFORTH, BE REGARDED AS THE FIRST PRINCIPLE IN 
PoxiticaL SciENcE. 
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Harx! through the waking Earth! No more shall drudge with downward 
Hark ! through the echoing Sky! Bend, groan, and toil! (glance, 
Herald of Freedom’s birth, 
Acry! Acry! “No longer human wills 
Shall waste in sorrow, 
Through proud preseriptive halls, Weighed down by present ills, 
Through humblest swelling, Dreading the morrow. 
Where’er Man’s foctsiep falls, 
That sound is swelling. “ The bountiful All-Father 
Hath made thee not for wo; 
It circleth round the world, It were His pleasure rather 
It mounteth on the air, That Heaven begin below! 
Like a broad flag unfurled 
It floateth everywhere. “ Wouldst live in Joy, as liveth 
The Glorious ONE above ? 
And ever as it sounds, HE for thy model giveth 
The sons of Sorrow HIMSELF, and HE is LOVE. 
Throygh all the wide Earth’s bounds, 
New manhood borrow. ‘* Then work in earnest guise, 
Seek a wide good, 
The triple chains that bind, If thou but water bearest 
Fall from the weary limb, Or cleavest wood ! 
And from the down-crushed mind, 
At that high Hymn. ** Love in each brother man 
The God in him; 
To the Universal Heart Respect the lineaments of Heaven 
It saith—* Be strong ! However dim. 
And bear an honest part 
*Gainst every wrong ! ‘“* Where’er a human flower 
Languisheth in shade, 
“‘ Rejoice thou long oppressed, Bear, like the sunbeam’s quick’ning power, 
Thou scorned and slighted ! Thy kindliest aid. 
Thy griefs shall be redressed, 
Thy wrongs be righted ! “« These three, Good, Truth, and Beauty, 
In USE made one, 
“ Beneath Heav’n’s free expanse, Rule in that path of Duty 
On Earth’s free soil, Where Joy is won. 
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«Full long, through weary hours Fair Hopes in those glad hours 

Hath the Spirit striven ; Bury the sad Past, 
Awake thy slumbering powers And a fall of fragrant flowers 

For GOD, God-given!” Over him cast. 
So Order from dark Chaos And a lonely glowing Light 

Shall rise divine ; From the Future, Heaven’s throne, 
Great Nature’s powers obey us, Shall gild with radiance bright 

And all Life shine. The Present Hour, Man’s Own. 
Fear shall give place to Love, Sound, sound through all the Earth ! 

All Doubt shall cease, Sound through the vaulted sky! 
And every dark Imagining Herald true Freedom’s birth, 

Be hushed in Peace. Thou glorious cry ! A. B. 





EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


We cannot do better than class Swedenborg’s theological works as we 
find them arranged in an anonymous life of their author, published at Bos- 
ton, in 1831. 

The first class consists of doctrinal works. 1. “The New Jerusalem 
and its Heavenly Doctrines:’”’ London, 1758. 2. “The Four Leading 
Doctrines of the New Church :’’* Amsterdam, 1763. 3. “A Brief Ex. 
position of the Doctrines of the New Church :” Amsterdam, 1769. 4. 
“ True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the New 
Church :” Amsterdam, 1771. ‘This is the last work which Swedenborg 
wrote. He was between eighty-two and eighty-four years ofage when he 
was engaged in its publication. And for vigor of style, clearness of 
thought, and copiousness of illustration, it is surpassed by none of his pre- 
vious works. In relation to this work, he frequently remarked, that he 
should not die until it was completed. This is one of the only theological 
works to which he prefixed his name, in doing which, he was influenced, 
as we shall have occasion to notice elsewhere, by the advice of a friend.” 
5. ‘The Coronis, or Appendix to the ‘True Christian Religion.” This is 
a posthumous work. 

The second class treats of metaphysical subjects. 1. “ The Wisdomof 





* One of these is a treatise on the Sacred Scriptures, in which an account is given of 
the ancient Word which was lost, in addition to which a more particular account of it is 
given in the True Christian Religion, from which the following extract is taken :— 

** Concerning that ancient Word which was in Asia before the Israelitish Word, I am 
at liberty to give this information : that it is still preserved amongst the people who live 
in Great Tartary. I have conversed with spirits and angels in the spiritual world, who 
came from that country, and who informed me that they are in possession of the Word, 
and that they have possessed it time immemorial, and that according to this Word they 
celebrate their divine worship, and that it consists of mere correspondences. ‘They said 
likewise, that it contains the book of Jasher, mentioned in Joshua, chap. x., 12, 13; and 
in the second book of Samuel, chap. i., 17, 18 ; and that they are also in possession of 
the books cated The Wars of Jehovah and The Enunciations, which are mentioned by 
Moses, Numbers, xxi., 14, 15, and 27 to 30 ; and when I read before them the words 
which Moses had quoted from those books, they examined whether they were in the 
original, and they found them ; from which circumstance, it is evident to me, that they 
are still in possession of the ancient Word, * * * * T[ have further been informed 
by the angels, that the first chapter of Genesis, which treats of the creation of Adam and 
Eve, of the garden of Eden, and of their children and posterity till the flood, and like- 
wise of Noah and his children, are contained in that Word, andso were copied from it by 
Moses.” 
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Angels concerning the Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom :” Amster. 
dam, 1763. 2. “ The Wisdom of the Angels concerning the Divine Pro. 
vidence :”? Amsterdam, 1764. 3. ** The Nature of the Intercourse between 
the Soul and the Body :”’ Amsterdam, 1769. 4. ‘ The Delights of Wis- 
dom concerning Conjugal Love ;—after which follow The Pleasures of In- 
sanity concerning Scortatory Love :” Amsterdam, 1768. 

The third class comprises those works which unfold the spiritual sense 
of the Sacred Scriptures. 1. “ Arcana Celestia ; or Heavenly Mysteries 
contained in the Sacred Scriptures, ‘or Word of the Lord manifested and 
laid open : beginning with the Book of Genesis. Interspersed with Rela- 
tions of Wonderful ‘Things seen inthe World of Spirits and the Heaven 
of Angels.” ‘Twelve volumes—first published in eight, from the year 
1749 to 1758. 2. “ The Apocalypse Revealed, wherein are Disclosed the 
Arcana therein Foretold, which have hitherto remained'concealed. In 2 
vols. 8vo. (Apocalypsis Revelata, &c.: Amsterdam, 1764, 4to.)” 3. 
‘‘ The Apocalypse Explained (Apocalypsis Explicata,) according to the 
Spiritual Sense, wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted there- 
in, and which have hitherto been concealed. ‘To which is added, A Sum- 
mary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophetical Books of the Old 
Testament, and of the Psalms of David, with a two-fold Index.” In 6 
vols. 8vo. 

The fourth class treats of the nature, and appearances of the spiritual 
world, and the state of man after death. 1. “ A Treatise concerning 
Heaven and Hell, and the Wonderful Things therein Heard and Seen :” 
London, 1758. 2. “A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement, and the 
Destruction of Babylon; showing that all the Predictions contained in the 
Apocalypse are at this day fulfilled. Being a Testimony of things Heard 
and Seen :” London, 1758. 3. ‘ A Continuation concerning the Last 
Judgement and the Spiritual World :” Amsterdam, 1763. In these 
works, Swedenborg asserts that the Last Judgement took place in the year 
1757. ‘* The New Jerusalem Church takes its date from that period, suc- 
ceeding the Christian Church, as the latter did the Jewish Church, at the 
first advent of our Lord. It is shown, that the judgment took place in the 
world of spirits, that is, in the intermediate state between heaven and hell. 
All men are there prepared for heaven or hell, but some arrive at their 
final destination sooner than others. Those who are interiorly good, re- 
main in the world of spirits, as before stated, until they are willing to sur- 
render all those affections and thoughts which are not consistent with the 
prevailing principles of their lives ; and those who are interiorly evil, re- 
main there until they are willing to give up all hypocritical pretensions to 
honesty and morality, and manifest in their external conduct the real sel- 
fishness of their character. From the time of the first advent of our Lord 
to the year 1757, the world of ‘spirits had been gradually accumulating a 
great number‘of human beings, both good and evil, who had many things 
in common, and were able to live together in the bonds of external friend- 
ship, such as is often seen to take place in this life, for a certain period be- 
tween a good and a bad man of similar tastes in external things. But the 
time had arrived for a general separation. ‘The good could no longer en- 
dure the presence of the evil, and the evil could no longer deceive by as- 
suming the appearance of goodness ; and the former were raised up to 
heaven, whilst the latter sunk into hell. Since the last judgement, agree- 
ably to the ‘testimony of Swedenborg, no one is allowed ‘to ‘remain in the 
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world of spirits more than thirty years; of course there will not hereafter 
be another general judgement.” 

Such is the character, whether allegorical or literal, that Swedenborg 
gave to his final interpretation of Holy Writ—it was the last judgment on 
all religious questions for all men. ‘There can be no doubt, that the author 
thought that he had accomplished this great task, to which he has certainly 
brought extraordinary power of analysis, unrivalled logical acumen, and 
much tact in addressing the faculty of faith in the religiously disposed. 
The superstitious gave him credit for spiritual intercourse, but he seems 
never to have claimed miraculous powers, whether of foresight or present 
action—the testimonies in this kind were, as usual, sought or rather found 
by others. Some of these statements are curious ; but it is not worth 
while to analyse them. Unlike the memorable relations in his theological 
works, they are not illustrative—and therefore have no philosophical in- 
terest, since they have no value, whether as allegories or facts. When 
Kant wrote to Swedenborg relative to one of these affairs, he received no 
answer! His theological system could stand without any support of this 
kind ; and to what would it amount, if the phenomena could be proved to 
have been Mesmeric ? Would we accept a new dispensation on such tes- 
timony ? 

Swedenborg, while engaged in writing the doctrines of the New Church, 
resided in London for a number of years, at different periods. His object 
in going there was to avail himself of some facilities which that place af- 
forded him in publishing his works, and in making them known to the 
learned world. His works, however, were generally distributed through 
the medium of his friends ; as he himselflived in retirement, and saw but 
little company. Whenever he took up his residence in Stockholm, he 
dwelt in his own house, situated in the southern part of the city, having no 
other attendants than his gardener and the gardener’s wife. He had an 
extensive garden with flowers and shrubbery in abundance, together with 
a handsome greenhouse, in both of which he took much delight. The 
whole proceeds of the garden, however, were given to the gardener. 

He read but little after he commenced unfolding the doctrines of the 
New Church. In his study, no other books were to be seen but the He- 
brew and Greek Bible, together with the indices of his own works, where- 
by he saved himself the trouble, when referring to different passages, of 
going through all which he had before written. 

From a Mr. Shearsmith, we have a description of his person :—“ Swe- 
denborg was, in stature, about five feet nine inches high, rather thin, and 
ef a brown complexion ; his eyes were ofa brown grey, nearly hazel, and 
rather small ; he was never seen to laugh, but had always a cheerful smile 
on his countenance.* He generally wore a dark brown coat and waist- 
coat, with black velvet breeches, except in the morning, when he had ona 
long gown ; but when full dressed, he wore his clothes all of velvet, with 
a cocked hat, and a sword in-asilverscabbard. He wore spectacles, and 
whenever he walked out he carried a golden-headed cane.” It was during 
the latter period of his life that he boarded with Mr. Shearsmith. At that 
time he seldom took any animal food, but lived principally on milk and 





* «Tn the Gconomia, in the part concerning Rational Psychology, he says, that loud 


laughter has place in men of unoccupied minds (mens) and-in such-as are possessed by 
the love of themselves.” 
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vegetables, taking tea, and sometimes coffee ; together with gingerbread, 

which he would frequently bring home with him, and share with the chil- 

dren. I[t does not appear, that he abstained from the use of animal food 

from motives that are to be termed strictly conscientious, for nowhere in 
his writings has he actually condemned the use of it. But he evidently 
viewed taking the life of animals to be inconsistent with an elevated state 
of the Church. The truth of this remark may appear from the following 
passage in the Arcana :—“ Eating the flesh of animals, considered in itself, 
is somewhat profane ; for the people of the most ancient time, never, on any 
account, ate the flesh of any beast or fowl, but fed solely on grain, espe- 
cially on bread made of wheat, also on the fruit of trees, on pulse, on milk, 
and what is produced from milk, as butter, &c. To kill animals and to 
eat their flesh, was to them unlawful, and seemed as something bestial ; 
and they were content with the uses and services which they yielded, as 
appears also from Genesis i. 29, 30; but in succeeding times, when man 
began to grow fierce as a wild beast, yea, much fiercer, then first they be- 
gan to kill animals, and to eat their flesh: and whereas man’s nature and 
quality became of such a sort, therefore the killing and eating of animals 
was permitted, and at this day also it is permitted ; and so far as man does 
it out of conscience, so far it is lawful, for his conscience is formed of those 
things which he thinks to be true, consequently which he thinks to be law- 
ful ; wherefore also at this day no one is by any means condemned for 
this, that he eats flesh.” No one, his biographer apprehends, who em- 
braces the sentiments above expressed, can justify to himself the use of 
animal food on any other ground, than that he was born in evils of all kinds, 
hereditarily received from his parents, and from a consideration that the 
extirpation of those evils, and his restoration to order, is a gradual, pro- 
gressive work. ‘ The use,” he adds, “ which Swedenborg had to perform 
does not appear to be confined tothe natural world. It will be recoilected, 
by those who are familiar with his theological works, that he frequently 
speaks of instructing those who are in the intermediate state, or world of 
spirits.” 

« Hence,” says his biographer, naively, “‘ we may infer that the progress 
of the New Church on earth depends upon the state and increase of the 
New Church in the spiritual world.” 

During his last residence in London, Swedenborg had an attack of apo- 
plexy on the 24th of December, 1771, and died on the 29th of March, in 
the following year. 

To sum up and concludethis chapter. We have shown that, in his ante- 
theological career, the course of Swedenborg was a scientific one, and it 
has in it the unparalelled wonder of a man devoting himself undeviatingly, 
for twenty-five years, to natural facts, and yet always having in view, and 
as an end, the highest objects. No writer ever kept more closely to the 
matter in hand of his several treatises, (and'these embrace nearly the cir- 
cle of human knowledge,) with a purpose which altogether transcended 
each present effort. ‘There is, in fact, no discursiveness, no anticipation of 
the next step in the process, but a steady and legitimate evolution. This 

ives to his works the character of agreat series, and makes them at any 
rate powerfully persuasive ; at the same time that the real end he had in 
view, the knowledge of spiritual things, forces him to the ultimate, to the 
very highest, physical deductions in each particular case. Nothing can be 
more opposed than this te the spirit of modern science, dwelling as it ever 
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does in proximate inductions, and treating its own first principles as absurd 
and visionary. We read, the other day, of a medical author, who declared 
that he would sooner learn a new way of making a poultice than enter on a 
physiological theory ; a dictum which is a very correct exponent of the pre- 
sent reach of the scientific spirit—but Swedenborg had other ideas of 
science. 

We pass over his works on Mechanics, which being in Swedish, are in. 
deed unknown in this country, even among his followers ; and we rest first 
on his work on the PrincrpLes of Chemistry. In the preface he asks the 
following questions :—*“ Quid physica et chymia ? Quid natura in illis ? 
Nisi mechanismus quidam ; quid novum in natura? Nisi geometricum ; 
quid varietas experimentorum ?¢ Nisi varietas situum, figurarum, ponder- 
um et motuum in particulis.”” His aim then was to arrive at the ultimate 
law of chemical combinations, which he saw intuitively could be no other 
than a definite form, and correspondent force in the atoms of combining 
bodies. This form, he asserts, is pointed at (indignitari) by every property 
of material masses ; that, for instance, all the chemical effects of a quan- 
tity of acid on a quantity of metal, are but the aggregate of myriads of 
mechanical and geometrical relations between the ultimate particles of these 
two substances ; and that it is the business of the scientific man, in the gross 
result, to read the special cause,—in the relations and qualities of the whole, 
to discern the casual form and force of the atom. If his method in this 
work be inductive, the process at any rate is notgiven. He has delineated, 
as it would seem intuitively, the shapes of the particles of numbers of sub- 
stances, testing his positions a posteriort by known facts of the union of 
bodies, which bear him out, it must be confessed, in a wonderful manner, 
His general doctrine seems to be, that solids have been originally genera- 
ted in the interstices of fluids, and have, therefore, the shapes of those in- 
terstices ; the fracture and combination of these shapes, giving rise to all 
the varieties of inert substances. ‘There is the clearest anticipation by 
Swedenborg, in this work, of the whole doctrine of the atomic theory ; nay, 
he has even laid down, geometrically, the composite nature of water, and 
stated the chemical equivalents of its components at the admitted values of 
8 and 1, always calling water 9. By the result of this inquiry, he seeks to 
marry the merely experimental sciences to the fixed, and to elevate them 
on the wings of geometry. Let us admit, that if even every deduction 
which has been elicited by him be false, this spirit isa valuable one to work 
in. 

But Swedenborg, following his chief doctrine, that the greatest things 
instruct us of the least—the largest visible, of the smallest invisible, next 
proceeds to a theory of the formation of the universe. We cannot trust 
ourselves to launch into the ocean of his “ Principia,”’ but must be content 
with a brief, and not very satisfactory or intelligible, analysis of it, in the 
German Conversations-Lexicon ; which, however, so far as we know, is 
the only one before the public. 

“ The finite can only have its origin in the infinite, but the composite 
finite brings us back to the simple; and this is the physical point, which, 
like the mathematical, is without extension, but is the first impulse to 
motion. The form of this motion must be the most perfect, in other words, 
the spiralform. Such points include all actives and passives in themselves, 
From their motion among each other, proceeds the first finite, whose motion 
must likewise be a spiral form, from the centre to the circumference and 
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from the circumference to the centre ; whereby opposite poles arise. If so 
large a quantity of substances come together that they touch and press each 
other, then compound substances are formed ; but in case there be no such 
quantum of these present, then the active of these simple substances shows 
itself; and even if the composites are there in their succession, their 
actives also arise, and at length carbon is formed. ‘That active and this 
passive must, however, coalesce ; they must, by the activity of the lattter, 
at last unite into a corresponding position, which likewise can only be ina 
spiral form. Thus arises the first element, which forms the substance of the 
suns or fixed stars, which, in like manner, have an interior rotatory motion, 
and out of which everything else proceeds; gradually and continually 
standing under the next higher degree, whose integument it forms. The 
proximate proceeding from the solar substance, which stands under its 
immediate inffuence, is magnetic matter, which, in like manner, generates 
the ether from out of itself, and acts proximately on it, just as the latter 
does on air, and air on vapour, and so on: thus the universe whirls to- 
gether in co-ordinate harmony.””* 

We find Swedenborg, after having gauged the height and depth of 
physics ; after having carried the physical facts of his day to the last pos- 
sible deductions, turning his attention tothe human microcosm. He mas. 
tered the whole of the anatomical materials necessary for his purposes ; 
and now proceeded to construct a grand system of physiology. Here we 
see the same unity and precision as in his previous works, and the same 
serial character and relation in his proceedings; his physical man is an 
exactly-fitted inhabitant of his finite universe ; organ is adapted to object 
and object to organ, and the world within and the world without are in 
kindly and indispensable relation. In his Giconomia Regni Animalis,+ 
he gives his analysis—building up on it, as a basis, the structures and 
functions of all the sanguineous organs. Beginning from a knowledge 
of the blood, he holds in his hand the end and principle of all the fabrics 
which generate that fluid ; seeing their uses from an almost prothetic point 
of vision. Here he also commences to treat of the motions of the human 
body ; a subject of which, indeed, he may be considered the discoverer. 
He demonstrates that the brain has a respiratory motion, a rising and fall- 
ing, synchronous with the inspirations and expirations of the lungs, by 
means of which falling, the nervous fluid ( fluidum spirituosum) is propelled 
all over the system, while the expansion of the brain draws the same fluid 
from the blood (of which it is the life) through the capillaries of the caro- 
tids, into the cortical substances (corcula cerebri,) and so back into the ner- 
vous circulation. ‘“ Set the brain in motion,” says he significantly, ‘‘ and 
you will see the uses of all its parts.” This motion generates the motions 
of the lungs, which react upon those of the brain, and serve as a subsidiary 
and external attractive cause of the circulation of the nervous fluid, of 
which the motions of the brain serve as the internal cause. Nor is respira- 
tion confined to the lungs, but by their means, as well as by the brain, is 
introduced into ali the viscera; the whole being in a state of alternate 





* Real-Encyclopedia, vol. 10. Leipz. 1836. 

+ Swedenborg’s three great works, the Principia, (Economia Reent Anrmatis, and 
Reenum ANIMALE, are, we understand, already in English, and will be published almost 
immediately, seriatim. Unhappily, however, a large number of his physiological treatises, 


as those on the internal ear and the organs of generation, are yet in manuscript, and in 
imminent peril of destruction. 
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swell and subsidence ; which constitutes their life and activity, and excites 
them perpetually into the performance of their functions. Thus, with 
Swedenborg, definite structure has definite function ; and definite function 
is none other than definite motion— Qualis determinatio substantiarum, 
talis accidentium et motuum, qué substantias, sicut stratos ponticulos percur- 
runt.” Every fibre hath its own fluxion. 

In fact, the human body, in its inmost recesses, in those manifold func- 
tions which are ordinarily denominated vital, is but the realization of a 
transcendent Geometry. All its operations take place in obedience to 
high mathematical laws, which rule in its stupendous forms. If the circle 
and the triangle have certain properties, on which the powers of mechani- 
cal instruments in these forms are dependent, so the spirals and everlast- 
ing vortices of the brain, the vessels, the intestines, have also inalienable 
properties of their own, in which the corporeal organization lives, moves, 
and has its being. ‘This leads us to say a few words of Swedenborg’s 
DocrrinE or Forms:—a doctrine of the principles by which Nature 
ascends from the mineral kingdom to the body of man. The lowest of 
forms, says he, is the angular or terrestrial. From this we are enabled to 
contemplate a proximately higher form, the circular or perpetual-angular, 
the periphery of which is a perpetual plane, or an infinite angle, being 
entirely free from planes and angles ; on which acconnt, it is the measure 
of all angular forms. ‘This form possesses an infinity, a perpetuity, which 
did not exist in the angular,—a circular gyre, the beginning and the end 
of which cannot be shown. Inthe circular, we again contemplate a higher 
form,—the spiral, or perpetual-circular ; wherein a new infinity is super- 
added. ‘This form is the parent and measure of circular, as the circular 
is of angular forms. In the spiral form, is again seen a higher, which 
is the vortical, or perpetual-spiral ; in which we recognize a still further 
perpetuity or infinity, which the spiral has not; the spiral being referrible 
to the circle as an infinite centre, and through the diameters of the circle 
to a fixed centre, as its end and boundary: while the vortical is only refer- 
rible to the spiral as its centre, through perpetual circular lines. This 
form is the parent and measure of the spiral. In the vortical, we see at 
length the supreme form of nature, called by Swedenborg the celestial, or 
perpetual-vortical,—in qua complurime finitates, ut totidem imperfectiones, 
quasi abrase@ sunt, et plures adhuc perpetuitates aut infinitates indule.” 
‘This form is the measure of the vortical—the model and idea of all lower 
forms ; from it, the lower descend, and by it they are generated,—it is 


their principle,—the Form of forms. This scale of forms, with the mo- 


tions which ascend and descend through them “ sicut stratos, ponticulos,” 


everlastingly, is the one grand law of nature ; all organization deriving its 
perfection from being constituted in the higher forms and motions: all 
body, taking its properties from the lower. ‘Thus Swedenborg makes 
geometry coextensive, perhaps synonymous, with Nature. His physiology 
is indeed the Euclid of the human body, which he would persuade us is 
not an occult and alchemistical thing, but supremely mechanical,—a law 
and shape indefinitely distinct and perfect. 

Another remarkable position in his Doctrine or Series. All substan- 
ces, including organized substances, are composed of least parts exactly 
similar to themselves in all their properties, with only the reservation, that 
the least things are much more perfect, and more potent, in their sphere, 
than the greatest. The activities of masses are but general and gross re- 
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sults, presenting only an image and shadow of the interior activities of their 
component unities. These unities must not, however, be confounded with 
particles, supposed to be infinitely small, since Swedenborg entirely ne- 
glects the idea of infinite divisibility, as being of no scientific value ; on 
the contrary, they stand for those things which are least in any series, 
and enter the form of that series, as its essential parts, and which are pecu- 
liar to that series, and would suit no other were they applied to it. To 
exemplify, the pulmonary vesicle is the unity of the lungs, from which 
the lungs commence, and where the activities reside essentially. If we 
analyse the vesicle, we come to capillaries and nerves, which cannot be 
said to be peculiar to the lungs, inasmuch as they form the groundwork of 
the entire body. The vesicle then is the Zeast of the Jungs, constituting, in 
fact, a least lung, which has in itself, and produces from itself, all the pow- 
ers which those organs possess in the aggregate. In the same manner, the 
liver is made up of least livers; the spleen, of least spleens; the kidney, 
of least kidneys ; each part, of least exemplars of itself. ‘* Natura sem- 
per sibi simillima est.” From these least parts, there is a gradual pro. 
gression and composition to the greatest—to the organs, such as the ana. 
tomist beholds them. ‘Thus, whatever the common eye sees in the com- 
mon object, the understanding , guided by this doctrine, is entitled to predi- 

cate, in transcendental perfection, of those parts of our frame which are 
too minute to become objects at all. What a key is this to the natural 
invisible! ‘The terminus of sight is the beginning of understanding ! The 
doctrine of the unities of structures, it will be perceived, introduces the 
atomic theory, in a certain high form, into the living body ; and the ana- 
lytical results which Swedenborg has procured thereby, are, as we might 
indeed expect, amazing. 

But perhaps, the most important and certainly the most difficult to state, 
of his scientific doctrines, is the DoctringE or Decresgs. Substances and 
accidents not only ascend, each in its own series, from least to greatest, 
and again pass from greatest to least, but are generated out of certain prior 
forms and forces, which contain potentially all that proceeds from them. 
Now, Swedenborg saw clearly that the boundary of each series,—of each 
organ, presented a barrier which was perfectly impassable by ordinary 
means ; for instance, that the connexion between nerve and muscle was as 
insoluble a difficulty (perhaps the same difficulty) as the connexion between 
Nature and Spirit. In order, therefore, to leap from one series to another, 
some new guidance was necessary ; and this he found in the Doctrine of 
Degrees. The brain, says he, is ALL, in a supereminent sense—it is the 
essential gland—the essential muscle—the essential lung—the essential 
heart. In this point of view, the body is the mere weaving and tissue of 
its brain ; each organ is but a lapse from its supreme form. The brain 
presents all other structures in the highest degree ; as the spirituous fluid, 
which it circulates, presents all other fluids. ‘The nervous fibre, in the 
body, isthe brain again in a lower form, and the muscular fibre, in a lower 
still: or vice versa, as we stated before, the brain is the essential muscle ; 
acting or contracting spontaneously, as muscle acts by delegation from the 
activity of the brain. In this manner, the understanding is to trace the 
influx from superior into inferior forms, and their connexion—but not by 
the mere analysis of the inferior, per se—inasmuch as, in the very geiera- 
tion of the latter, the higher has put off the properties by which we would 
recognize its presence. In fine, this doctrine would seem to import, that 
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in touching the lower, we touch another form of the higher, (in which, 
however, that higher has been rendered latent,) and that thus, to the under- 
standing, the nexus between, or rather, perhaps, the identity of, the two 
stands revealed. Of course, the Doctrine of Degrees, being rendered ne- 
cessary by the imperfection of the eye, does not contemplate making the 
ultimate connexion between a posterior organ and its casual nerve, a fact 
visible for the senses. These degrees, by which Nature ascends and de- 
scends, are of two kinds—the one continuous, comprising the mere differ- 
ence of larger and smaller, grosser and finer—the other distinct, (or, in 
the technical language of Swedenborg, discrete,) comprehending the differ- 
ences between prior and posterior, universal and less universal, essential 
and formal. So much for his scientific Doctrine of Degrees ; of his theo- 
logical one we shall speak presently. 

We have now hastily traversed some of Swedenborg’s principles ; but 
we should be likely to mislead, did we not say a few words respecting his 
power of reading facts and treating details. With too many speculatists, 
all particular facts lose their individuality under the glare of some eclipsing 
theory. ‘This was not the case with Swedenborg. On he went, in patient 
analysis, through structure after structure, and organ upon organ, treating 
their smallest points with all the reverence of the mere anatomist. He 
chiefly took his data from the best authors of his time, superadding, how- 
ever, actual dissections and occasional experiments of his own. ‘Time has 
proved that he had a happy faculty of selecting only the sterling materials 
from these authorities ; and accordingly, his deductions have been in no 
degree perilled, but rather confirmed, by the boasted “ march of science.” 
It may be further observed, that Swedenborg’s highest abstractions are 
ever allied to practical facts ; that his doctrines occur as continual inferen- 
ces from his details, and are not presented in a strictly consecutive form ; 
hence great allowances must be made for this, perhaps, first attempt to 
gather them up, and give them to the English reader. 


(To be Continued.) 


Nore.—This article is one ofa series of profoundly suggestive papers, which appeared 
some few years since in the London Monthly, when it was under the editorial charge of the 
author, J. A. Heraud. It is re-printed on account of its generally instructive character ; 
not because [ agree with its criticisms; for I by no means think that justice is done to 
the great Swedish philosopher and seer. It may be well to take this occasion to state, 
that I hold myself responsible for nothing which is not professedly from my pen; and 
that the Present is conducted upon the only Catholic principle, as it seems to me, of giv- 
ing free room to writers, whom I respect, even when I differ from them, to express their 
own views in their own words. 

In answer to frequently repeated questions, in relation to the authorship of articles in 
the Present, I would say, that Philip Harwood was formerly a Unitarian Minister, and is 
now a Rationalist lecturer ia Finsbury, London. He is the author of various printed 
discourses, and amongst others, of six very interesting though somewhat superficial and 
rash lectures upon ** Strauss’ Life of Jesus ;” that Victor Considerant is one of Fvurier’s 
earliest and most earnest disciples, the author of an eloquent work on the Social Destiny 
of Man, and a leading writer in the admirable Phalansterian Journal, “La Democratie 
Pacifique,” which is now stirring Paris and France; that Pierre Leroux is one of the pro- 
foundest writers of the St. Simonian school, author of a ‘* Refutation of Eclecticism,” of 
a book on ‘“* Humanity,” and of various papers in “* La Nouvelle Encyclop die,’ which 
should be known to all our scholars ; and finally, that J. C. Prince, whoSe name was 
accidentally omitted at the head of the “ Vision of the Future,” is the noble-hearted 
English Poet, of whom, Mr. Godwin gave such a thrilling sketch, in the second number 
of the Present. The articles signed H. L. V. P., &c., are all from separate correspond- 
ents, though I find that the signatures have been considered by some subscribers as “ noms 
de guerre,” adopted by the editor. Where writers have no objection to publicity, it 
seems to me always best tu print the namein full_—Eb. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE AND PACIFIC DEMOCRACY. 
PART SECOND. 
BY PARKE GODWIN. 


In the first part of this Essay, we came to the conclusion, that the only 
remedy for the existing distresses of society, and particularly of the work. 
ing classes, could be found in some plan for the uniting of material inter. 
ests. We said, that it was possible for the intellect of man to devise means 
by which Labor, Capital, and Talent should be made to work together, and 
for each other, instead of against each other, and through which every 
man would labor for himself while laboring for his neighbor. But thus 
far, our argument has been mostly critical ; we shall now attempt to make 
it constructive. 

§ I.—orGANizaTION. 


One fact, as much as any other, strikes us, when we consider the ma- 
terial creation of God. It is, that this whole universe is made according 
to a law of organization ; thatthere is nothing in it incoherent or at loose- 
ends ; that from the planet to the plant, from the stars which are the 
suns of worlds of unimaginable magnitude, to the insect whose body is three 
million times less than a visible point, amidst the endless variety of forms 
and existences that link by link supply the interval, there is an organic law 
pervading the whole. Beginning with the rude masses of the mineral 
kingdom, which seem like mere accidental conglomerations—the primitive 
elements out of which the higher kingdoms are to grow,—we soon see in 
its tendency to crystalization, the mute feint prophecies of the more definite 
organization of vegetable nature. At the summit of the vegetable series, 
we again discover the outlines of the more intricate and finished structure 
of animals. While in man, the crown and chief of the material world, 
we behold the consummation of an organism perfect in all its parts, and 
perfect as awhole. It would be delightful to inquire into this law of or- 
ganization, and to show how, by the organic series, the Creator has distri- 
buted the harmonies of the universe ; but it is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose, to point out its existence. This immutable and eternal fact, is im- 
pressed on all we see, that nothing is perfect which is not organized. 


§ Il.—MoRAL ORGANIZATION. 


Men appear to have been aware of this law, in the efforts which they 
have made to carry into effect their various religious, literary, and social 
projects. At least, we infer so from a superficial reading of their history, 
from the earliest time down to the present moment. Nearly all the con- 
troversies which have shaken the world, have related to the question, as to 
what was the best mode in which men could organize themselves, either 
asa State or aChurch. The question of government, which has been 
the bone of contention at all times and with every people, resolves itself 
into a question of organization, that is, how the political relations of man- 
kind can be best adjusted into a system, which would give the largest liberty 
to the individual, and at the same time, preserve the unity and strength of 
the community. The question of the outward establishment of the Church 
has been a mere question as to the right method of organizing the spiritual 
relations of priests and people ; and indeed, nearly all the enterprises that 
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men undertake, seem to centre and end in an effort after a more complete 
organization. When a man, a sect, or a party have any new idea to pro- 
pagite, it is common to begin by organizing some body which is charged 
with the task. Orwe might rather say, that the very existence of sects 
and parties is a proof of the strong tendency of the human mind towards 
combination and organic effort. ‘Thus, we have armies, instituted for 
works of destruction, which do their work most effectually ; we have mis- 
sionary societies, which send their agents to the remotest regions of the 
the earth, regardless of tropic heats or arctic colds ; we have academies of 
music in which are developed concords of sound the most grand and the 
most melting ; we have institutes of learning, where the accumulated liter- 
ature and science of three thousand years are made available to any ca- 
pacity ; we have Bible and tract societies, that scatter religious truth like 
seed on the wings of the wind ; we have trading and banking corporations, 
that lay the wealth of the world under tribute, and heap up for their pro- 
jectors vast untold treasures ; in short, on all hands we see the giant mi- 
raculous effects of systematic and regulated co-operation. Yet, these in- 
strumentalities are meagre and incomplete developments—mere aggrega- 
tions of men, like the simple cohering particles of rude matter,—hardly 
approaching a formal organization, yet demonstrating, with resistless force, 
how great would be the vigor of a true and living organism! For if such 
things are done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? 


§ Ill.—rnpustry ALONE WITHOUT A PLAN. 


And here we are struck with a notable anomaly in the midst of all these 
arrangements. It is, that while men have resorted to associated effort in 
the execution of almost every kind of enterprise, it has never occurred to 
them to organize the human forces, the vital energies by which alone all 
useful results are brought about. We mean that it is a strange oversight 
in the possessors of these forces that they have never thought of combining 
them for their own benefit. It is true, that military leaders, that governors of 
states, that capitalists and speculators, have well known the secret of the 
mighty power of united labor, and have availed themselves of its advan- 
tages. But the wonder is, that the Men of Industry themselves, have atno 
time, unless in the most narrow and feeble way, arranged, that cunning- 
ness and strength of muscle, which has been their only wealth, which in- 
deed is the only source of wealth to mankind, into something like an organi- 
zation. In the sphere of labor alone, has the world remained in the state 
of isolated, incoherent, cut-throat individuality and competitive antagon- 
ism. ‘The simplest forms of mere aggregated effort have scarcely been 
applied to it, save under the domination of some severe task-master or 
despot. But why should not industry be organized ? Why should not 
laborers band together for the accomplishment of their ends ; not as a class 
merely, not as a political party, not for selfish or temporary purposes, but 
as the great, collective, eternal PowER OF Propuction ? Willany one say 
that such a thing is impossible ? Can any one point out in what respect in- 
dustry is incapable of being united and harmonized ? No; the impos- 
sibility is in continuing it in its present condition of duplicity and discord— 
inefficient in its movements, at war with itself, monotonous, convulsive, 
repugnant and dishonorable! The time has arrived, when it must either 
come to an end in violence, or receive into itself a higher law. Now, 
what that law may be, is precisely the question of this epoch ; it is the 
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question on which we are engaged ; it is the vital all-important problem, 
on which hangs the fate of our modern societies. We have got so far into 
the future, that we can say boldly, that Labor must be organized,—one way 
oranother, the thing must be done. It is the impregnating principle of 
the coming time. As the personal Christ of old, who is our redemption, 
sprung from the family of the Carpenter, so do we most earnestly believe, 
that his second coming in spirit, for the salvation of our poor, decrepit, 


diseased and wretched societies, will be through the Family of Labor. 


§ [V.—pracTICAL EXAMPLES. 


We have said that Industry alone has remained incoherent, but we are 
reminded of one or two instances to the contrary, which may be regarded 
in the light of those exceptions which confirm the general truth. We re- 
fer now particularly to an exemplification of unity of interests that grew 
up among the cheese-makers of Jura, and a still more remarkable in- 
stance discovered by Dr. Urquhart, among the Turks of Ambelakia. The 
former case is told us by M. Considerant, of France, who speaks from his 
own knowledge, to this effect. In the mountains of Jura, where the climate 
interdicts the cultivation of the vine and grain, and where milk cannot be sold 
in its pure state owing to the distance from the cities, it is converted into 
cheese. It was the custom not long since, in every village of this region, 
where there were some twenty or thirty families, owning some two hun- 
dred cows, for each family to make its cheese for itself, and to send to mar- 
ket for itself, thus every day making use of some twenty or thirty utensils, 
some twenty or thirty dairies, and of the labor of some twenty or thirty 
men, both in producing the article, and in conveying it tomarket. Andin 
most cases, to say nothing of waste, the cheese produced was of an inferior 
quality ; while each family coming into competition when they came into 
the market, was obliged to sell at the lowest possible price, so that none 
gained by the sales, while the majority werelosers. What did these brave 
mountaineers do in these circumstances ? Why, they fell upon the very 
rational principle, that it was not wise in them to be picking each others 
pockets, and would be much better could they assist each other as good 
friends and neighbors. So they hired a small house in the centre of the 
village, composed of two rooms, one of which they converted into a shop, 
and the other into a dairy. In the shop they erected a huge brass kettle, 
large enough to receive the daily milk product of the two hundred cows, 
which milk was made into cheese by the labor of a single man called the 
fruiterer, without further trouble on the part of its owners. The quantity 
of milk deposited by any family each day was notched upon two pieces of 
wood, one of which was kept by the fruiterer, and the other taken by the 
family : by which simple method the strictest account was kept. When the 
cheeses were sold, they were sold by wholesale, without losses through 
competition, and with a comparatively slight charge for conveyance to mar- 
ket. From the general sum received for them were subtracted the rent 
of the house, the price of fuel, instruments, carriege, and of the work of the 
fruiterer, after which the remainder was divided among the families of the 
village, in proportion to the amount of milk contributed to the dairy. Thus, 
with one-thirtieth part of the labor, and a thirtieth part of the expense, 
they were enabled to receive a thirty-fold return for their product. This 
practice begun in the hamlet of Salines, is now the common custom through 
all the higher provinces of the Alps. It is a simple but most significant 
illustration of a great truth. 
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The other example, for the details of which we must refer to Dr. Urqu- 
hart’s noble work, “‘ The Spirit of the East,” is found in the commercial 
municipality of Ambelakia. There, with a population of four thousand 
people, all the manufacture and trade was carried on according to a joint 
stock principle, no distinctions of interest existing between capitalists and 
laborers. It grew rapidly in importance; its fabrics became so cele- 
brated, as shortly to absorb the best markets ; and it annually divided from 
sixty to one hundred per cent upon all its investments. Thus a weak, in. 
significant hamlet, in what is commonly called one of the most despotic of 
nations, without a single field in its vicinity, with no advantage of position, 
with no local industry, with no commercial connexion, in the neighbor- 
hood of no manufacturing movement, neither situated on a navigable 
river nor on the sea, accessible by no road except a goats-path among 
precipices, its industry unaided by the: secrets of chemistry or combina- 
tions of mechanical power,—did, by the simple fact of a union of interests, 
and a union of sympathies, rise to a degree of outward prosperity and in- 
ternal harmony, uoparalleled in the history of commercial enterprise. 
External causes of violence, and the invention of spinning jennies in Eng- 
land, contributed to the dispersion of this hive of labor and productiveness. 


§ V.—suGGEsTIONS AND PROJECTS. 


Is there any reason why similar combinations should not take place 
among the workmen and capitalists of this day, when industry is so much 
more developed, and the facilities of intercourse so many and important? 
Is it not the plainest matter imaginable, how immeasurably the laborers of 
any trade or craft would be the gainers, if, instead of working against each 
other as they do now, they should contrive to concentrate their energies 
in obedience to some law of mutual interest ? 

We can easily conceive of a variety of modes in which the principle of 
a common interest might be realized. The shoemakers, or any other class 
of mechanics might, without much difficulty, form themselves into an 
union, under discreet and liberal laws, for the prosecution of the different 
branches of their trade. With a single large building, somewhere in the 
centre of trade, with a proper distribution of labor, allowing each man a 
payment proportioned to the kind and amount of his work, with the advantage 
of having all the departments of the art conducted near to each other, with 
the best tools and materials, buying by wholesale, and at all times com. 
manding the markets for its sales, such a league would inevitably lead to 
the fortune of all its members. But the advahtage of a social formation 
like this would be greatly extended, if the club of shoemakers should be so 
enlarged as to embrace all the dealers in leather. How much could be 
saved in house-rent, fuel, waste of material, loss of time in passing from 
one place or one pursuit to another? Or take the business of newspaper 
publishing, as an example of what might be accomplished by a right divi- 
sion aud combination of employments. Let the editorial department con. 
stitute one group of laborers, the composing and printing department an. 
other, the publishing and financial department another ; and then let each 
member of the firm be paid according to the skill, capital, or labor which 
he brings to the concern,—think you, that such an enterprize would not 
soon grow into an extensive and wealthy establishment? Next, let there 
be added to it, a department for making paper, and a department for cast- 
ing type, (so that what was before only an aggregation, would now be. 
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come a GRouP,) and its economies would increase ten-fold along with a 
corresponding increase of efficiency. Yet a simple group, of similar pur- 
suits of this kind, would be nothing compared with a sErRigs of such groups, 
with all the additional force that would be derived from the enthusiasm of 
contact and rivalry. 

Now, it is a series of co-operations that we propose, as the means 
of our social reform. It is not a mere league on the part of the follow- 
ers of a particular calling ; it is not a treaty of amity between the mem- 
bers of distinct classes ; not the promiscuous commingling of all branches 
of trade, that we vindicate ; but it is the voluntary union of the whole of 
Humanity, on definite and scientific grounds. We contend for the soli- 
darity of the race in organic forms ; we desire the universal association of 
man, according to an universal principle ; we aim at the thorough re-or- 
ganization, not of a segment, but of the whole of society, on a basis of in- 
dividual independence and freedom, and collective harmony and progress. 


§ VI.—oRGANIZATION OF THE TOWNSHIP. 


This object can be attained, we think, by the organization of the town- 
ship. Let us suppose, that in a district composed of some three hundred 
families, (about eighteen hundred souls) the inhabitants should call a pub- 
lic meeting, to consider their social condition, and after the maturest de- 
liberation, should adopt the following resolutions :—- 

lst. An association is formed between all the inhabitants of this town- 
ship, rich and poor; the capital to be composed of the fixed property of 
all, and of the furniture and goods which each one may see fit to 
contribute, at an appraised valuation. 

2d. Every associate shall receive in exchange for what he brings, a 
certificate representing the exact value of the capital relinquished to the 
society. 

3d. Each share shall be a mortgage upon the fixed property which it 
represents, and upon the general property of the Association. 

4th. Every associate, whether he have eontributed fixed property or 
not, shall be allowed to take part in the productive use of the common 
funds, for the employment of his labor and talent. 

5th. Women and children enter society on the same terms as the men. 

6th. The annual income, the common expenses being first liquidated, 
shall be divided among the members on the following terms :— 

(a) A first portion shall go to pay the interest on stocks. 

(b) A second portion shall be divided among the laborers, according to 
the difficulties of their work, and the time devoted to it by each. 

(c) The third and last part shall be distributed among those who have 
distinguished themselves, in various labors, either by intelligence, activity, 
or vigor. 

Thus, each man, woman, and child, will be entitled to a share in each 
division, proportional to their respective concurrences in the production, 
by their three productive faculties of Capital, Labor, and Talent. 

Let us suppose, further, that the inhabitants of this township, instead of 
remaining in their isolated houses, should agree to dwell in a single large 
building, or rather, in a row of buildings, separated from each other so 
as to secure the privacy and independence of each family, but at the same 
time, so connected as to render available the obvious economies of fire, 


light, cooking, cellars, &c. &c.; that all the different branches of labor 
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were distributed among groups of workmen best adapted for the execution 
of each, including in the term labor, domestic avocations, agriculture, me- 
chanical art and instruction; and that each group should have the entire 
control of its special department, subject only to the advisory direction of 
a more general and superior groups; we say, let this be supposed, and we 
shall have the outline of the simple, but most important re-organization of 
society which we propose.* 

We do not here assert that an orgaization of this kind, is the true or- 
ganization for society, although we hold that the position can be proved 
beyond a cavil; we merely wish to show, that Society, if it would escape 
from the terrible evils under which it now groans, must resort to some 
similar organization as the next step in its progressive career. We assert 
that Association by townships, as here delineated, if not the right way, at 
least leads toward the right way, and is the best approximation to a Per- 
fect Constitution of Society, that has been presented to mankind. We as- 
sert that it is the most easy, the most feasible, the most safe, the most ra- 
tional, and the most desirable phasis in which we can look at the great 
question of Social Reform. We assert this upon the subjoined brief 
views of 

§ VII.—-1Ts CHARACTER AND ADVANTAGES. 


Ist. It begins with the beginning. It begins with the organization of the 
township, where sagacious minds have long since discovered that all re- 
forms, to be efficient and practical, must begin. Napoleon, whose over- 
whelming energy of action so absorbs our minds, when considering his 
character, that we are led to forget his deep-searching practical insight, 
has said in a note, addressed about 1200 to his brother Lucien, then Minis- 
ter of the Interior, that “if he had not been distracted by war, he should 
lay the foundation of the prosperity of France in the organization of the 
commune (il commencerait la prosperete de France par les communes, 
s'il n’etait distrait parla guerre.’’) Thomas Jefferson, one of our most 
profound, and at the same time, most sagacious minds, writing to one of 
his friends, insists that all true political reform must begin with small dis- 
tricts. The framers of the Federal Constitution felt this when they were 
so careful to distinguish and secure the rights of the states. A consoli- 
dated government, extending over so wide a field of influence, would either 
fall to pieces from internal conflicts, or be smitten with the death-stroke 
of immobility. State-action is the life of the Republic, such life as it has. 
Again: the new class of political reformers, lately sprung up in this State, 
demanding an amendment of the constitution, are impressed with the ne- 
cessity of a still further extension of the districting principle, and urge as 
one of their fundamental tenets, that the enormous power now held by the 
State, shall be taken away from it, and returned either to the school dis- 
tricts, counties, or towns. 

Now, these politicians are right for once. Experience has taught them 
that nothing is to be done through the cumbersome legislation of a too ex- 
tensive territory. The government of a vast nation is too huge and un- 
wieldly to make an active progress. You need the quick brain and nim- 
ble limbs of a smaller organization. A state, comprising, perhaps, mil- 





* Our object has been to give only the most elementary view—to suggest, rather than 
describe. We can prove scientifically that the organization here sketched, is the one 
designed by God. 
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lions of individuals, distributed over a wide extent of land, and embracing 
a thousand diverse interests, has t6o many wills io consult, to attain true 
concert and harmony of action. Buffalo, for instance, either from igno- 
rance or indifference, will not consent to the local reforms necessary in 
the city of New York. Thus, legislation is injuriously delayed, or be. 
comes grossly corrupt. ‘The disgraceful system of /og-rolling, which ob- 
tains in all the larger states, has its origin in the source to which we 
refer. Men are compelled, as we see annually at Albany and Harris- 
burg, to buy their palpable rights, by the meanest compliances, or the 
most unblushing bribery. 

It is well, therefore, that our Constitutional Reformers, would restore 
the usurped power of the state, to its legitimate sphere, the township. Let 
one township be successfully organized—and the reform would soon ex- 
pand, like the concentric circles of the water, till its circumference em- 
braced the world. Give us one example of a political community founded 
upon correct and progressive principles, and we will answer for the uni- 
versal adoption of it— and that right soon. 

In no other mode, can a system of universal reform be begun. Nature, 
in the formation of the manifold and wondrous series of series that go to 
make up her Whole, begins with a small centre of vitality, around which 
the parts in their beautiful and divine order, are arranged according to the 
glorious law of Variety in One,—which is the Eternal Fact of Creation. 
Well, would it be for man, did he not presume to be more wise than his 
Maker. 

2d. It is peaceful. As it only contemplates voluntary action, the only 
force which it could use, is the force of truth and moral suasion. No 
man’s rights would be infringed by it, but on the contrary, every legitimate 
right would receive an additional security. It makes no violent war upon 
the just privileges of any class, proposes no wholesale destruction of the 
property of the rich, no forced distribution of goods already acquired, deals 
in no bitter and malignant denunciations of any party or sect. It wel- 
comes all ranks of people, it accepts all creeds and doctrines, and shows 
the basis upon which all can be harmonized in variety. Good-will, the 
sentiment of human brotherhood, the love of the neighbor, are the only 
feelings to which it appeals. 

When we look back upon the history of the world, we see how great a 
thing this feature of Peace is, in any reform. Christ, in that holy mo- 
ment, when he separated from his poor heart-broken disciples, said, “ My 
Peace I give unto you—My Peace | leave with you,” as though it were 
the grandest legacy which Omnipotence could bequeath. But the world, 
in mockery of the divine words, would not have Peace but War. Even 
the professed followers of Jesus, have propagated their faith by violence. 
They have burned Error at the stake, in the persons of its deluded wor- 
shippers, (burning much Truth with it,) and they have spread Truth with 
flashing bayonet and roaring guns. It is heart-sickening to think how 
Humanity has only advanced, through fightings, confusions, explosive over- 
turnings, and volcanic uproar—how it has marched forward only amid the 
horrible discord of trumpet-clangors and cannon-vollies—how the masses, 
to establish their rights, have been compelled to wade through seas of 
blood, and trample out the hopes and hearts of their fellow men in the 
dust! The picture seems the more frightful, when we consider that at no 
time has this terrific slaughter been necessary, to accomplish its aims. 
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God, while he permitted it, never designed it; and Man only has been 
uilty. 

: At any rate, let us now hope that the period of violence, whether neces- 
sary or unnecessary hitherto, is past. Let us hope that Mankind, in its 
modes of growth, will imitate Nature in her growth, and expand and en- 
large by silent expulsion of the Old and the silent absorption of the New. 
One of our own poets has sung this spirit of Peaceful Reform in his noblest 
strains, where describing the havoc and desolation of “The Winds,” he 
exclaims :— 


“Yet oh! when the wronged spirit of our race, 
Shall break, as soon he must, his long-worn chains, 
And leap in freedom from his prison-place, 
Lord of his ancient hills and fruitful plains, 
Let him not rise, Jike these mad winds of air, 
To waste the loveliness that time could spare, 
To fill the earth with wo, and blot her fair 
Unconscious breast with blood from human veins.” 


“ But may he like the spring-time come abroad, 
Who crumbles winter’s gyves with gentle might, 
When in the genial breeze, the breath of God, 
Come spouting up the unsealed springs to light ; 
Flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet, ® 
The woods, long-dumb, awake to hymnings sweet, 
And morn and eve, whose glimmerings almost meet, 
Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient night.” 


3d. It is positive. By this, we mean, that the re-organization we pro- 
pose, does not rest upon any mere critical exposition of the evils of the 
present state, but that it is founded in the knowledge of a higher and bet- 
ter state. Our criticisms proceed from our constructive principles. We 
condemn, not according to any imperfect, one-sided, fragmentary, variable 
standard ; but according to what we esteem to be a perfect and univer- 
sal standard. Having discovered what we think the real formula of pro- 
gressive organization, we feel prepared to animadvert upon all conditions 
which are a departure from the truth. ‘The defect of all other methods 
of Reform, is in the fact that they are for the most part negative. They 
see the Wrong, without seeing the Right. For instance; there is a 
class of men who mourn over the desolations of Intemperance, and they 
denounce the dealers in spirituous liquors, but they have no positive 
remedy for the evil, and therefore their appeals and denunciations have 
had only a temporary effect. There is another class of brave and warm- 
hearted philanthropists, whose sympathies and convictions are shocked 
by slave-holding, yet in the midst of all their burning invectives and 
persuasions, they have only spread their sentiments, without producing 
any positive, practical change. There are societies of tender-hearted 
females, who would rescue the thousands of their debased sisters whom 
circumstances have driven to the sullied haunts of vice, but for the want 
of positive plans, they excite only ridicule and sarcasm from the more 
sagacious world. There are associations for the reform of juvenile 
delinquents ; there are work-houses for the relief of poverty ; there 
are a thousand agencies for the extinction of crime; yet delinquency, 
pauperism, crime, cover the face of society, and seem to be rather on 
the increase. The truth is, that these, and various other projects of Re- 
form, are smitten with perpetual barrenness, for the want of an impreg- 
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nating principle. ‘They undoubtedly do good; they keep alive a tender 
and benevolent sentiment ; they remove individual cases of suffering ; they 
impress the scoffing wor id with the conviction that something is ever to be 
done for our fellows: but, measured by the large scale of what they should 
do, they are most lamentably partial and inefficient. They are a few 
drops of oil spread upon a sea, to still a tempest. They are a withe of 
straw held against the raw and cutting east wind. Shakspeare has said, 
with hardly more beauty than literal truth, 


“ As far as the little candle throws its beams, 
So shines a good deed upon a naughty world.” 

Verily ; your good deeds, your plans of reform are asmall candle-light in a 
vast world of darkness, duplicity and discord. You need a deeper insight—a 
broader groundwork—a mightier principle of positive vitality. In the 
tidst of such influences as are now around you, a powerful stream of ten- 
dencies dragging you downward to evil ; the poor, as we have shown,* 
growing more poor and debased, and the rich more rich and corrupt ; 
misery spreading and multiplying ; ; cheerles homes and inviting grog- 
shops ; the wages of sempstresses ten cents per day, while the wages of 
sin are as many dollars per night ; political parties absorbed in selfish 
schemes, and the church, chewing the husks of a dead theology, or lapped 
in luxurious indolence ; : and all the while your greatest leaders proclaim- 
ing that most abominable, most cruel of political maxims that—* each man 
is the best judge of his own interest, and therefore must take care of him- 
self’’—a maxim proceeding from the first-born Cain—under such circum. 
stances, it is impossible that your slender, meagre, fragmentary plans of 
reform should succeed. _No—you must walk at once into the heart of the 
matter ; you must see that the root of all this wrong lies in the false con- 
stitution of Society ; you must know that there is a better constitution ; and 
then, laying aside your partial schemes, plant your foot firmly upon posi- 
tive universal ground. None but universal ideas are at this day, worthy of 
attention. Our plan is thus universal, for 

4th. It fulfills all the duties and answers all the ends of Society. Man 
has a right to a living off of the Earth, or he would not have been sent 
here; and, for the same reason, he has a right to use all those elements 
which are necessary to his full growth and development. The possession 
of these rights, imposes corresponding duties on Society. It is the pri- 
mary, fundamental, most important and imperative duty of Society to guar- 
antee his rights to every human being. But, no society that ever existed, 
no suciety that now exists, has discharged this duty. A majority of men 
have had hard work to get even bread and water enough to keep them 
alive, under the old arrangements, to say nothing of the higher wants of 
the mind and soul. Indeed, a theory has gone forth, and is earnestly vin- 
dicated in high places, that all society has to do, is to protect the person 
and property ‘of the individual. A despicable theory, if it were even car- 
ried into practice! But unfortunately, this duty, small as it is, has not 
been met. Suciety has not protected property. It is true, the property of 
the rich has been hedged round with the thick-set fences of all law, learn- 
ing and public opinion. Accumulated Labor in the shape of Capital, is 
the golden fruit, watched by many. -headed dragons ; but living, breathing 
Labor, which is the poor man’s only property, is flung loose to. the winds, 
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left to shift for itself, without guaranty, without protection. Yet, society 
pays a fearful penalty for this neglect of its duty. Its armies of paupers, 
its alms-houses, its prisons, its soup and clothing charities, its taxes, de- 
monstrate with vivid clearness, how much better it would be for it to stop 
evils at their source. ‘This can only be done by the thorough re-organi- 
zation which we propose—an organization which would secure to every 
man, woman and child, (1.) the means of comfortable subsistence, such as 
a clean house, wholesome food, decent clothes, and the privacy of their fa- 
milies ; (2.) the opportunities of education, in elementary branches of 
knowledge, in the business of life, in the positive sciences, and in the 
general principles of fine art ; (3.) and facilities of intercourse with their 
fellows, with a position to be affected by all the gentler and more refined 
influences of learned and polite conversation and deportment. 

It is because we believe that an organization, according to our principles, 
would secure these ends, that we have ventured to speak of Democracy. 
Never was there a word more abused—never was there a word more pro- 
foundly significant. It does not mean that ferocious spirit of levelling, 
which, in the French Revolution, crumbled the entire Past, and even 
plucked God from his throne; nor yet the wild, dirty, and turbulent mob- 
ism, which, in this country, covers with the slime of its filthiness, every 
character that is purer and nobler than itself: but it does mean a condition 
of society in which the least individual shall have his rights acknowledged, 
and the means and opportunities for the fullest expansion of his faculties 
guaranteed. It means a social state, where the whole of life, for nine- 
tenths of the people, shall not bea suicidal struggle for life, where the finer 
essences of the soul shall not be ground out to furnish bare nutriment for 
the body, where none of its families shall esteem it a curse to have chil- 
dren borne to them, where honesty and diligence, not impudence and false- 
hood, shall be the measures of success, and where noble thoughts and gen 
erous emotions shall not be trampled out, because forsooth, they are not 
what the worldly-wise deem practicable or prudent. But the great fact of 
the Brotherhood of Man shall be recognized—that Humanity is a living 
organism, of which every individual is a member—each in his sphere, 
bound to his fellows and the whole, as the arm or the foot is bound to the 
body—a partaker in their wrongs—a sufferer of their diseases—a sharer 
in their felicity, and a co-worker with them for good and evil. ‘Then, 
in the arrangements of the State, the reconciling maxims of distribu- 
tive equity shall take the place of the insane and destructive doctrines of 
positive equality—the slavery of pauperism and vice shall be succeeded by 
rational freedum—and the palsying stagnation of hopeless and remediless 
conservatism give way to the healthful agitation of conservative progress. 

5th. It is a direct manifestation of the Spirit of Christianity. No fact 
in the life of Christ, (and he was the highest form of his religion,) strikes us 
more forcibly than the comprehensiveness of his benevolence. Reinhard, 
in his admirable work, “ The plan of Jesus,’’ attempts to prove his divinity 
by the very fact that he was thus universal. His utterances, his prayers, 
his miracles, all evince the depth and tenderness of his sympathy with Man. 
He took the little children into his arms; he multiplied the wine at the 
festivities of Galilee; he fed the poor believing crowd, not so wise as the 
prudent Pharisees ; and he washed the feet of his sorrowing disciples, that 
he might show how much he loved all his fellow-men. He wished to tes. 
tify that it was our chief duty to minister to each other, to call no man 
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master, to lord it over no man, and to make life a perpetual scene of mu. 
tual helpfulness and service. Such was his spirit—and this spirit he in- 
tended should be manifested in the organization of society. The outward 
must ever be an expression of the inward, if we would be true to our prin- 
ciples. The form must correspond with the in-dwelling law—the external 
tenement with the idea of its inhabitant. 

What then is the law which Christian Society ought to embody or in- 
carnate :—*‘ Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy soul. This is the first and great command. 
ment : and the second is like unto it—Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets. — 
(Matt. xxvii. 57.) 

A new commandment I give unto you, that you love one another ; as I 
have loved you, that you also love one another.—(John, xiii. 34.) 

All things whatsoever you would that men should do unto you, do you 
even so to them ; for this is the law and the prophets.—( Matt. vii. 12.) 

Seek ye first the kingdom of God and its justice, and all worldly things 
shall be added unto you.—( Matt. vi. 33.) 

Ask and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock and it 
shall be opened. Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest. Yeare all one, as I and my Father are one.—(John.) 
For a sthe Body is one—so also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all 
baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, &c. 
That there should be no schism (disunity) in the body ; but that the mem. 
bers should have the same care one for another. And whether one mem. 
ber suffer all the members suffer with it ; or one member be honored, all 
the members rejoice with it.” 


CONCLUSION. 


We have hinted in the course of this essay at the following points, any 
one of which might be easily expanded into a volume :— 

1. That there is in civilized society, a rapid increase of population, 
without any due provision by society, for its employment or support. 

2. That the working classes, who are a majority everywhere, by the 
present system of free competition, are picking each others pockets and 
cutting each others throats. 

3. ‘That, according to the admissions of nearly all the distinguished po- 
litical economists, the condition of laborers is rapidly deteriorating. 

4. That the continued invention of labor-saving machinery is still fur- 
ther tending to the reduction of all laborers for the sake of the capitalists. 

5. That Capital is more and more concentrating in the hands of the 
few, who are thus forming an oppressive Money-Feudalism. 

6. That no political party has as yet proposed any measure that in the 
remotest degree touches the root of these evils. 

7. That some plan for the unity of the material interests of man is the 
only one that can prevent our downward tendencies. 

8. That this plan is presented in the doctrine of Association, on the ba- 
sis of Attractive Industry. 

These principles we present to the public. Individually we have nothing 
to gain or to lose by their adoption or rejection. Our only interest in seek- 
ing to spread them, is derived from our strong conviction of their truth, 
and our urgent hope that something will be done for humanity. We know 
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that we shall excite prejudice ; we know that ridicule and scorn has been 
heaped upon us without measure ; but we know, at the same time, that we 
act in sincerity, and we leave the rest to God. We are confident of vic- 
tory. Already the white light of the rising sun is caught upon the moun- 
tain-tops—already we see the streaks of the coming day. Whence the 
present unusual ferment of the public mind? Why are the deepest reli- 
gious feelings of the soul, the oluest religious institutions, undergoing such 
sifting and earnest controversy ? Is it not that the world istravailing inthe 
birth-throes of a mighty and better Future ? Even the ephemera of liter- 
ature are seized with the common sympathy, and become unconscious pro- 
phets of the days about to be. Why do your Eugene Sues probe the sores 
and secret wounds of your diseased society, and hold all nations captive by 
their pictures of Humanity inher hunger-stricken, straw-covered lairs ? Why 
tingles the blood, when the pen of Dickens, lately so false to his own genial 
nature—exposes the want, and wretchedness, and cureless griefs of the 
poor ? [t is because you know in your hearts, that all is wrong with your 
miserable death-struck societies, and that you inwardly long for the Better 
Time. It is because, that you would like to join in some practicable and 
generous movement for the extirpation of pauperism and crime. That 
movement is at hand! ‘The field of battle is before you ; but, oh! how 
different the weapons and objects from those of former warfares. Our 
weapons are truth, justice, and religion. Our objects, universal concilia- 
tion, and universal love. Unity and Peace are the banner-words of our 
host. 

Says Mr. Carlyle, in his last and greatest work, “ Past and Present,” 
“Not on [lions or Latium’s plains; on far other plains and places hence- 
forth, can noble deeds be now done. Not on llion’s plains; how much 
less in Mayfair drawing rooms! Not in victory over poor brother French 
or Phrygians ; but in victory over Frost-jotuns, Marsh-giants ; over de- 
mons of Discord, Idleness, Injustice, Unreason, and Chaos come again. 
None of the old Epics is longer possible. The Epic of French and 
Phrygians is comparatively a small Epic ; but that of Flirts and Fribbles, 
what is that? A thing that vanishes at cock-crowing, that already begins 
to scent the morning air.”’ 

“‘ But it is to you, ye workers, who do already work, and are as grown 
men, noble and honorable in a sort, that the whole world calls for new 
work and nobleness. Subdue Mutiny, Discord, wide-spread Despair, by 
manfulness, justice, Mercy and Wisdom. Chaos is dark: deep as Hell— 
let light be, and there is instead a green flowery world. Oh! it is great, 
and there is no other greatness. ‘I'’o make some nook of God’s creation 
a little fruitfuller, better, more worthy of God; to make some human 
hearts a little wiser, manfuller, happier—-more blessed, less accursed! 
It is work for a God. Sooty Hell, of Savagery, Mutiny and Despair, can, 
by man’s energy, be made a kind of Heaven ; cleared of its soot, of its 
Mutiny, of its need to Mutiny; the Everlasting arch of Heaven’s azure 
overspanning it too, as a birth of Heaven; God and all men looking on it 
well-pleased. Unstained by wasteful deformities, by wasted tears, or 
heart’s blood of Men, or any defacement of the Pit, noble fruitful Labor, 
growing ever nobler—will come forth, the Grand Sole Miracle of Man.” 

VOL. I.—NOS. IX. & X. 30 
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BROOK FARM ASSOCIATION. 


Ir is cause for rejoicing, that our friends of Brook Farm have been suf- 
ficiently encouraged by their past experience, to send forth the following 
invitation to all who are willing and able to co-operate in carrying out their 
plans of social reform. A fair beginning has been made ; they have tested 
their powers of endurance and of sympathy ; they have gained practical 
wisdom ; they have won confidence by approved manliness, patience, and 
devoted zeal ; they have successfully organized one of the best schools in 
the country ; they possess the spiritual and intellectual nucleus, which 
must always exist in all societies as the germ of order ; and now they feel 
prepared tu enlarge at once their operations. ‘There can be no doubt, 
that this institution offers an unsurpassed opportunity for a practical mani- 
festation of Association. The need now is, for a larger investment of ca- 
pital ;—and just and humane men, who see the degradations and number- 
less misfortunes of our existing societies, ought to feel] that they owe to 
those who are willing to give their energies, physical and moral, their 
time, their lives, their all, to undertakings which aim at radical prevention 
of these evils, at least as much assistance,—wisdom and hope would say 
much more,—as to the charities which seek only to relieve them. What 
worthier use of means can be offered in this day, than the encouragement 
of enterprises, which attempt to plant brotherhoods of human beings on 
the foundation of thorough mutual assistance in industry, education, and 
refinement. If they fail, no harm is done. If they prosper, they will be 
the embodiment of our professed principles of Christian love, and of Lib- 
erty. ‘They promise to solve the problem, committed to modern society, 
of uniting freedom and order, progress and peace ; of binding all classes 
together in respect and kindness. Shame.on our generation, if we allow 
such courage in such a cause to be chilled and fettered by want of a few 
dollars! With added means, our friends can at once go forward to apply 
the economies, and beautiful relations of organized industry in all details 
of active life. Let the munificence of Boston ensure their triumph. 


The Association at Brook Farm, has now been in existence upwards of 
two years. Originating in the thought and experience of a few individu- 
als, it has hitherto worn, for the most part, the character of a private ex- 
_periment, and has avoided rather than sought, the notice of the public. It 
has, until the present time, seemed fittest to those engaged in this enterprise 
to publish no statements of their purposes or methods, to make no promises 
or declarations, but quietly and sincerely to realise, as far as might be pos- 
sible, the great ideas which gave the central impulse to their movement. 
It has been thought that a steady endeavor to embody these ideas more and 
more perfectly in life, would give the best answer, both to the hopes of the 
friendly and the cavils of the sceptical, and furnish in its results the surest 
grounds for any larger efforts. 

Meanwhile, every step has strengthened the faith with which we set out ; 
our belief in a divine order of human society, has in our own minds be- 
come an absolute certainty ; and considering the present state of humani- 
ty and of social science, we do not hesitate to affirm, that the world is much 
nearer the attainment of such a condition than is generally supposed. 
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The deep interest in the doctrine of Association, which now fills the 
minds of intelligent persons everywhere, indicates plainly that the time has 
passed when even initiative movements ought to be prosecuted in silence, 
and makes it imperative on all who have either a theoretical or practical 
knowledge of the subject to give their share to the stock of public informa- 
tion. 

Accordingly, we have taken occasion at several public meetings recently 
held in Boston, to state some of the results of our studies and experience, 
and we desire here to say emphatically, that while on the one hand we 
yield an unqualified assent to that doctrine of universal unity which Fourier 
teaches, soon the other, our whole observation has shown us the truth of 
the practical arrangements which he deduces therefrom. The law of 
groups and series is, as we are convinced, the law of human nature, and 
when men are in true social relations, their industrial organization will ne- 
cessarily assume those forms. 

But beside the demand for information respecting the principles of As- 
sociation, there isa deeper call for action inthe matter. We wish, there- 
fore, to bring Brook Farm before the public as a location offering at least 
as great advantages for a thorough experiment as can be found in the vi- 
cinity of Boston. I[tis situated in West Roxbury, three miles from the 
depot of the Dedham Branch Railroad, and about eight miles from Bos- 
ton, and combines a convenient nearness to the city, with a degree of re- 
tirement and freedom from unfavorable influences, unusual even in the 
country. ‘The place is one of great natural beauty, and indeed the whole 
landscape is so rich and various as to attract the notice even of casual vi- 
siters. The farm now owned by the Association contains two hundred and 
eight acres, of as good quality as any land in the neighborhood of Boston, 
and can be enlarged by the purchase of land adjoining to any necessary ex- 
tent. The property now in the hands of the Association, is worth nearly or 
quite thirty thousand dollars, of which about twenty-two thousand dollars 
is invested either in the stock of the company, or in permanent loans at 
six per cent., which can remain as long as the Association may wish. 

The fact that so large an amount of capital is already invested and at 
our service as the basis of more extensive operations, furnishes a reason 
why Brook Farm should be chosen as the scene of that practical trial of 
Association which the public feeling calls for in this immediate vicinity, in- 
stead of forming an entirely new organization for that purpose. The com- 
pleteness of our educational department is also not to be overlooked. This 
has hitherto received our greatest care, and in forming it we have been 
particularly successful. {n any new Association, it must be many years 
before so many accomplished and skilful teachers in the various branches 
of intellectual culture could be enlisted. Another strong reason is to be 
found in the degree of order our organization has already attained, by the 
help of which a large Association might be formed without the losses and 
inconveniences which would otherwise necessarily occur. The experience 
of nearly three years in all the misfortunes and mistakes incident to an un- 
dertaking so new and so little understood, carried on throughout by per- 
sons not entirely fitted for the duties they have been compelled to perform, 
has, as we think, prepared us to assist in the safe conduct of an extensive 
and complete Association. 

Such an institution, as will be plain to all, cannot by any sure means, be 
brought at once and full grown into existence. It must at least, in the 
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present state of society, begin with a comparatively small number of se- 
lect and devoted persons, and increase by natural and gradual aggregations. 
With a view to an ultimate expansion into a perfect Phalanx, we desire with- 
out any delay to organize the three primary departments of labor, namely, 
Agriculture, Domestic Industry, and the Mechanic Arts. 

For this purpose, additional capital will be needed, which it is most de- 
sirable should be invested by those who propose to connect themselves 
personally with the institution. These should be men and women accus- 
tomed to labor, skilful, careful, in good health, and more than al] imbued 
with the idea of Association, and ready to consecrate themselves without 
reserve to its realization. For it ought to be known that the work we pro- 
pose is a difficult one, and except to the most entire faith and resolution 
will offer insurmountable obstacles and discouragements. Neither will it 
be possible to find in Association at the outset the great outward advan- 
tages it ultimately promises. The first few years must be passed in con- 
stant and unwearied labor, heightened chiefly by the consciousness of high 
aims, and the inward content that devotion toa universal object cannot fail 
to bring. Still there arecertain tangible compensations which Association 
guarantees immediately. ‘These are, freedom from pecuniary anxiety, and 
the evils of competitive industry, free and friendly society, and the educa- 
tion of children. How great these are, those who have felt the terrible 
burdens which the present civilized society imposes in these respects, will 
not need to be informed. 

Those who may wish to further this course, by investments of money 
only, will readily perceive, that their end is not likely to be lost in an As- 
sociation, whose means are devoted mainly to productive industry, and 
where nothing will ever be risked in uncertain speculations. 

The Constitution is the same as that under which we have hitherto acted, 
with such alterations as on a careful revision seemed needful. All per. 
sons who are not familiar with the purposes of Association, will under- 
stand from this document, that we propose a radical and universal reform, 
rather than to redress any particular wrong, or to remove the sufferings of 
any single class of human beings. We do this in the light of universal 
principles, in which all differences, whether of religion, or politics, or phi- 
losophy are reconciled, and the dearest and most private hope of every man 
has the promise of fulfilment. Herein, let it be understood, we would re- 
move nothing that is truly beautiful or venerable ; we reverence the reli- 
gious sentiment in all its forms, the family, and whatever else has its foun- 
dation either in human nature or the Divine Providence. The work we 
are engaged in is not destruction, but true conservation: it is not a mere 
revolution, but, as we are assured, a necessary step in the course of social 
progress, which no one can be blind enough to think has yet reached its 
limit. We believe that humanity, trained by these long centuries of suf- 
fering and struggle, led onward by so many saints, and heroes, and sages, 
is at length prepared to enter into that universal order, toward which it has 
perpetually moved. ‘Thus we recognize the worth of the whole Past, and 
of every doctrine and institution it has bequeathed us ; thus also we per- 
ceive, that the Present has its own high mission, and we shall only say 
what is beginning to be seen by all sincere thinkers, when we declare, 
that the imperative duty of this time and this country, nay more, that its 
only salvation, and the salvation of all civilized countries, lies in the Re- 
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organization of Society, according to the unchanging laws of human na- 
ture and of universal harmony. 

We look, then, to the generous and hopeful of all classes for sympathy, 
for encouragement and for actual aid, not to ourselves only, but to all those 
who are engaged in this great work. And whatever may be the result of 
any special efforts, we can never doubt that the object we have in view 
will finally be attained ; that human life shall yet be developed, not in dis- 
cord and misery, but in harmony and joy, and that the perfected earth shall 
at last bear on her bosom a race of men worthy of the name. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, 
MINOT PRATT, Directors. 
CHARLES A. DANA, 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass., 
January 18, 1844. 





GREAT MOVEMENTS IN LIMESTONE, WARREN COUNTY, PENN., 


is the heading of an article sent to me by Rev. A. B. Smolnikar, for publica. 
tion in the Present, which | am obliged to condense, in order to ensure its 
appearance in this number. Mr. Smolnikar was born of poor parents, in 
illyria, and was, from early years, witness of the miseries caused by civil 
and ecclesiastical oppression. As a Catholic priest, his attention was 
strongly directed to the prophecies, in which are foretold the coming of 
the era of Universat Peace, until his whole heart was filled with the hope 
of aiding in the advancement of the Reign of Heaven on Earth. Under 
the impulse of a strong conviction, that Providence is working in this 
generation to introduce the millennial period of Justice, Liberty and Love, 
and that he was called to minister in this cause, he came to America in 
1837; published several volumes exhibiting his views of true Christianity, 
in which he taught, that they only are Christians, who, in imitation of their 
Master, are willing to apply all their energies actively, and if necessary, 
to sacrifice life for the welfare of the human race; and finally, for the 
purpose of practically manifesting these principles, assembled a band of 
fellow-workers, and went to settle with them on a tract of 10,000 acres of 
land in Limestone, Warren County, Penn., eligibly located upon the Al- 
leghany river. The name of this Association is “ Friedens-verein,” or 
Peace-Union. ‘They have now, it seems, abeut twenty active laboring men 
at work, and are expecting large accessions in the Spring. They are en- 
gaged in clearing lands, making roads, corapleting a saw-mill, erecting 
buildings, &c. ‘They have constructed a machine on Mr. Etzler’s plan, 
for pulling up trees by the roots, which they intend to apply as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, and with highest hopes of success,;—though the 
first experiment with it in October failed, in consequence of using wood in 
some parts of the machine where iron was needed. This deficiency being 
supplied, and other improvements added, Mr. Smolnikar seems confident 
that the “ Satellite” will work wonders. ‘They need only a larger invest- 
ment of capital to ensure their prosperity, and at present are anxious to 
negotiate a loan, for three months, of $5,000, for which they will give am- 
ple security. A writer in the “People’s Monitor,” Warren, Pa., uses the 
following language in relation to this Association :——“ From the highly 
respectable character of its founder, as well as of the leading members of 
the Society, we are highly pleased with the promise of this valuable acces. 
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sion to the population and wealth of our county. Weare highly gratified 
to learn, from one who has just visited the Society, that their prospects were 
never better than at present. They are well satisfied and in good spirits. 
A gentleman of considerable means had come on to satisfy himself about 
the prospects of the Society, and to make arrangements for himself and a 
number of his neighbors to join in the Spring. Of their success we have 
not a doubt; and their neighbors need entertain no fear of their dispersing 
and abandoning the rich domain of which they have become possessed.” 
I wish our noble-hearted friends the triumph their heroic efforts deserve, 
and trust that their means will be at once sufficiently enlarged, to allow 
them, unperplexed and unincumbered; to carry out their improvements. 
Peace be with this pioneer band of the great army of Peace. 


A POPULAR VIEW OF THE DOCTRINES OF CHARLES FOURIER, 


Is the title of a book now in press, and to be published in a week or two by 
Burgess, Stringer & Co. It needs only to say, that the author is Parke God- 
win, to ensure a large sale and an attentive perusal. The author’s qualifica- 
tions for such a work may be easily estimated, by any who have read the two 
admirable articles on Constructive and Pacific Democracy in the Present, 
or who are acquainted with his stirring contributions to the Path-finder. 
This book, which will be of some hundred pages octavo, at the small price 
of 25 cents, will give a complete, though of course, only a popular sum- 
mary of Fourier’s views, both practical and theoretical. It will be just the 
book for general circulation. The Associationists have now some excellent 
manuals for the illustration of their doctrines, such as Mr. Brisbane’s vo- 
lume on the “ Social Destiny of Man,” which has not as yet met with the 
extensive sale that it justly merits, his able and well-known pamphlet on 
Association, the London Phalanx, which should be in every one’s hands, 
if possible, and the Phalanstry of Madame Gatti de Gamond. This pam- 
phlet of Mr. Godwin will be a most valuable addition to the Association- 
ists’ Library. Better service can scarcely be done to the cause, than by 
forming clubs throughout the country, for the purchase and most extensive 
distribution of these publications. Let the Great Truth of Unirep InTER- 
EsTS be spread before our whole people. It will reconcile our party strifes, 
harmonize conflicting classes, and show the possibility of exemplifying in 


life, the truly Christian and American motto, Each ror ALL, AND ALL For 
Eacu. 





ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


At the risk of being thought absurdly fanatical, I am glad to take the 
responsibility of saying calmly, deliberately, decidedly, that I heartily ap- 
prove of the famous Massachusetts petition copied below. If legal mur- 
der is to be upheld as a Christian institution, let Christian Ministers per- 
form the sacred right. Is it not simple hypocrisy, to advocate the execu- 
tion of criminals as a divinely authorized penalty, and yet to shrink, as if 
the act was derogatory to character, from its;infliction 2 A man who is 
convinced that God commands “ blood for blood,” ought to feel it an honor 


and a privilege to be a hangman. The principle of this petition is just 
and reasonable :— 
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“ To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, in General Court convened :— 

The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, earnestly entreat you im- 
mediately to abolish all laws of this Commonwealth, which require the in- 
fliction of death, as a penalty for crime. 

If, however, such abolition shall be deemed by you inconsistent with the 
public welfare, and an infringement of the law of God, then we pray you— 

First—That clergymen, instead of sheriffs, may be appointed execu- 
tioners, they having been ordained and consecrated as ministers of Him 
whose law is said to require ‘‘ blood for blood.”’ Your petitioners conceive, 
that if the office of chaplain in legislative and military bodies is too sacred 
to be conferred, without manifest impropriety, upon mere laymen, however 
celebrated for piety and moral tvorth, the fearfully solemn work of putting . 
an end to human life, and ushering the soul of the criminal into the pre- 
sence of its final Judge, should be committed to none other than ordained 
and consecrated hands. 

Secondly—In order that executions may be invested with all possible re- 
ligious solemnity, and exert their proper influence upon society, we pray 
you so to alter the laws, that they may hereafter take place upon the Sab- 
bath, in or near some place of public worship, such as may be selected by 
the clerical executioner, that thus the whole community may witness them, 
instead of being confined as at present, to the jail yards, where they can 
be seen but by a small number of persons, and those not always of the class 
most likely to be benefited by beholding such a scene. This arrange- 
ment would seem to accord with the example of our fathers, who placed 
their pillories and whipping-posts ‘ at each church’s door.’ ” 

Let the example of New York, in forming a “ Society for the collection 
and diffusion of information on the subject of the Punishment of Death” be 
imitated in all our cities and towns. [ shall return to this subject in the 
next Present. Meanwhile, I give place to these extracts from the Memo- 
rial of John L. O’Sullivan, who has had the high honor of identifying his 
name, in the history of his country, with this Great Reform :— 


MEMORIAL TO THE LEGISLATURE FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE GALLOWS. 


For the following reasons—(some of them addressing themselves with 
greater force to some minds, and others to others)—we believe that the 
Punishment of Death is not only unnecessary, but far worse than unneces. 
sary, positively and highly injurious in its direct and indirect influences on 
society ; and we therefore call for its abolition, with the substitution, in 
the cases to which it is now applied, of solitary imprisonment for life, at 
labor, with civil death, and beyond the reach of the pardoning power, ex- 


cept for the purpose of granting a new trial in case of the subsequent 
discovery of new and material evidence. 


1. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, The decisive preponderance of the argument to be sought within 
the Sacred Scriptures is on the side of the proposed reform. Against it, 
is adduced only the authority of the code of Moses, for the peculiar people, 
the peculiar land, and the peculiar times, for which it was his inspired mis. 
sion to legislate ; together with that of a single ambiguous text of earlier 
date, which prejudiced theologians pervert into a perpetual and universal 
injunction, only by a process of mistranslating and misapplying, which is 
repudiated and refuted by others of at least equal piety and learning. In 
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favor of the proposed reform, on the other hand, almost every page of the 
New Testament is beautiful with its radiant testimony ; the light of which 
glows only the brighter from the failure of the efforts made to find a few 
specks on its surface, and to extract from two or three uncertain texts a 
scant and doubtful toleration of a practice emphatically condemned by the 
whole pervading spirit of the Volume. 


2. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, It is a well settled axiom, that certainty of punishment is a 
much more effectual restraint from crime than its severity. A more pro- 
bable chance of a less penalty, (provided it be still ofa formidable degree 
of severity,) will always operate more influentially on conduct than a less 
probable chance of a greater. The mind brooding over temptation to 
crime, dwells on the bright lights of its favorable chances, far more than 
on the darker shades of the same perspective picture. Laws at variance 
with public sentiment are confessedly inoperative ; and in proportion to 
the extent of that variance is the uncertainty oftheir execution. It is not 
to be questioned, that a deep and strong public feeling, hostile to this social 
institution of the Gallows, pervades at least a very large portion of the 
community. Whether it be a majority or minority, affects this argument 
only in degree. The action of juries, when death is the stake at issue, is 
proverbially irregular—inclining in the long run improperly to the side of 
mercy against truth, though occasionally, for short periods, oscillating back 
to the opposite extreme ; the two alternate evils thus fatally reciprocating 
each other, an excessive leniency which grants an unjust and unwise im- 
punity to guilt, followed by an excessive though brief severity, which is 
sometimes hasty and rash in inflicting irremediable punishment upon inno- 
cence. 


3. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, It isa great mistake to suppose that the fear of a possible 
chance of death—that eventual end to which we all know that every step 
in life is bringing us nearer and nearer—has often much effect in deter- 
ring men from any act to which they are impelled by any powerful passion 
or motive. ‘They are usually in sucha state of mind as to defy and despise 
it; or else, impelled by temptation and deceived by hope, their fear of it 
prompts only to more effectual precaution for concealment and escape. 
There is nothing that men are constantly hazarding with more thoughtless- 
ness than their lives. ‘The natural dread of death when actually close and 
certain, is very different from the careless indifference with which most 
men find like difficulty in exposing themselves to the mere chance of a 
greater or less risk ofencountering it. As a deterring penalty, weakened 
as it is by the diminished probability of its infliction, it is believed to be a 
far less effective and useful one, as a general rule, than the substitute pro- 
posed. In all the progressive ameliorations of the penal code, the substi- 
tution of imprisonment for death has always been found to work with per- 
fect success, diminishing instead of increasing the number of offences com- 
mitted ; and there is every reason to anticipate with confidence, a similar 
beneficial result from extending it to the few crimes which are yet left on 
our statute-book as punishable with blood. 


4. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 
Because, Every execution puts in a jeopardy beyond our power to esti- 
mate, the eternal destiny of a human soul, that might have been saved, 
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under the influences which the Bible, with the time allowed by its Creator’s 
own fiat, would bring into the solitary cell. 


5. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, It is not necessary to hang a man who has committed a mur- 
der, for the protection of society against the possible repetition of the act. 
They can be easily precluded, not only from all possibility of escape, but also 
from that of injury to their keepers within the prison. It is also an essen- 
tial part of the proposed Reform that it should be accompanied by the ab- 
rogation of the pardoning power in such cases. 


6. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, Nothing short of an absolute and demonstrable necessity can 
justify its maintenance. Avoiding all metaphysical argument upon the ab- 
stract right of society to inflict the punishment of Death, and conceding it, 
on the principle of self-defence, when no other adequate means of self- 
defence exist, we insist that it is only in a clearly established case of such 
absolute necessity that the right can be rightfully exercised. Independently 
of every other objection to that cherished institution, this experiment at 
least ought not, under such circumstances, to be refused, even by those 
who may mistrust its issue, to those deep and earnest feelings and convic- 
tions of a very large and increasing portion of the community, conscien- 
tiously opposed to the Punishment of Death, which are so painfully shocked 
and outraged by every occasion of its infliction. 

7. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, While the reasons thus far adduced are chiefly confined to the 
demonstration that it is unnecessary, and that the proposed substitute may 
be adopted with safety and probable advantage, our case does not stop at 
that point ; but we derive our strongest objection to the Punishment of 
Death from the conviction that it is far worse than merely useless—that it 
is fatally pernicious, and attended with the most demoralizing and brutal- 
izing influences upon society ; multiplying the very crime which it vainly 
seeks to prevent by imitating and suggesting it—so that in the opinion of 
many who have reflected much on this subject, the hangman is himself the 
direct or indirect cause of more murders than he ever punishes or avenges. 
8. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, It is founded on and sustained by a radically vicious moral 
principle—the principle of Vengeance; a principle which, however it 
may disguise itself under the name of Justice, is condemned not less em- 
phatically by the highest wisdom of human reason than by the pervading 
spirit of the whole faith and philosophy of Christianity—at least as a rule 
for human action. The prevention of crime and the reformation of the 
criminal, are the sole objects of a just and true penal system. Vindictive 
Punishment, on any rule of retaliation, apportioning penalty to guilt for its 
own sake, to satisfy an imaginary if not impiously presumptuous equili- 
brium of retribution, we hold to be utterly forbidden, at least to human 
hands and human judgments. The powerful influence of the laws on the 
character of the people living under them, is seldom sufficiently appre- 
ciated ; and in it is contained the explanation of the truth which has be- 
come almost a truism, that cruel laws make a cruel people ; and that the 
mitigation of the more fierce and sanguinary features of the one is always 
attended with a corresponding diminution of the more fierce and sanguina- 
ry crimes committed by the other. 
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9. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 
Because, Peculiarly fatal effects attend the example which it presents to 
the community living beneath its perpetual shadow. It weakens the idea 
of the sacred inviolability of human life, to familiarize the mind with that 
of its deliberate, relentless and remorseless extinction. It tends to harden 
the hearts of men; to give a rude shock to that natural instinct which 
prompts them to revolt at the idea of the cold and wilful infliction of death 
by man upon his fellow man; by that shock to derange the action and 
weaken the deep-seated strength of that instinct, and to send away from 
the field of blood, and the spectacle of the gallows, many a man far more 
ready than he came, to yield to the temptations that may beset him, to 
commit a murder to which he may be urged by any strong motive of ma- 
lignity or cupidity. The sensation of horror with which we see a human 
being suffer a violent death would certainly be increased, if the hand of 
justice was never employed in the unholy work; and private vengeance 
would be checked by the laws when they no longer encouraged it by their 
example. Instead of thus desecrating and violating, it should be the po- 
licy of all social government to maintain and magnify, by every means in 
its power, this great moral idea of the sacred inviolabil#y of human life. 
In opposition to our present practice, no more impressive lesson of it could 
be taught, than by respecting it even in the person of the murderer him- 
self; and far more would be done to prevent murders, by thus strength- 
ening this association in the public mind, than any punishment, with what- 
ever aggravation of torture, can ever effect through fear. 


10. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, From a strange princtple of insane imitativeness, which appears 
often to reside in the human mind, it has been observed, in frequent cases, 
that executions are very liable to be immediately followed by suicides by 


hanging, clearly traceable to the suggestive influence of the former on the 
disordered imagination. 


11. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, From the mysterious nature of insanity, it is both physically 
and morally impossible to draw any line of demarcation at which a just 
responsibility for crimes of violence, at the cost of such a penalty as death, 
begins or ends ;—and because, while many a criminal has thus been con- 
signed, by a terrible mistake of the social justice, to the scaffold instead 
of the lunatic asylum, a still greater number annually escape all punish- 
ment under the screen of the uncertainties of this plea, whom juries would 
not hesitate to consign to the substitute penalty now proposed, whether on 
the ground of guilt or insanity. 


12. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, The Punishment of Death is irremediable, and numerous cases— 
very numerous, have occurred, in which it has been inflicted on those 
whose innocence has been discovered only too late ; and because, from 
the necessary imperfection of all human testimony, such cases must al- 
ways continue to occur, so long as the fearful practice is retained, the 
abolition of which is here invoked. 

13. We call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, By abolishing the publicity of executions, our own law has al- 


ready half acknowledged their inutility, if not their pernicious influences, 
as deterring examples. 
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14. And we call for the Abolition of the Gallows— 

Because, Finally, there exists abundant testimony in the experiments 
that have been already made in other countries, less enlightened and ciy- 
ilized than our own, to the safety, and probable beneficial influence that 
would attend the proposed reform. In the case of minor offences, wher- 
ever the statistics of its operation have been preserved, its abolition has 
uniformly been found followed by a diminution of the offences. We never 
see a backward step taken in this reform, nor the death-penalty ever found . 
necessary to be restored when once it has been removed. It was not 
found necessary to security and good government, during all the better pe- 
riod of the republic of ancient Rome, for two centuries and a half. In 
Russia it has long been disused, as any part of the civil administration of 
justice, with such success, that the universal public opinion in that country 
is unanimous against it ; and the present Emperor has given evidence of 
the general satisfaction with the operation of the law exclusive, by ex- 
tending it over the province of Finland (before the Swedish laws,) on its 
incorporation with the Empire in the early part of his reign. During the 
period of about a quarter of a century, when it was abolished in Tuscany, 
all crimes of violence were much more rare than either in the same 
country before the experiment ; in the same country, after its restoration 
by the French Revolutionists and Bonaparte, against the wishes of the 
people of Tuscany themselves; or in the adjacent Italian states during 
the same period. 

For these reasons, then, necessarily restricted to a brief outline in their 
statement, we call for the Abolition of the Gallows, and for the adoption 
of the proposed substitute, alike in the names of Christianity, Civilization, 
Reason, Mercy, Justice, Expediency and Experience. 





LICENTIOUSNESS. 


Tue Committee on the Judiciary of New York have reported an “ Act 
to prevent Licentiousness.”’ It is well, that petitions demanding these laws 
were offered, and offered by women ; for the fact proves, that public con- 
science is awakening, and in the right way, to social enormities over which 
it has too long dozed, or at which it has wilfully, timidly, and from affected 
delicacy, winked. Againit is well, that such laws should be passed—for so 
long as we have criminal codes and penalties at all, the heaviest punishment 
should be inflicted upon the monster vices, which breed the swarm of lesser 
ones. And that adultery and licentiousness are, and have been from time im- 
memorial, the fruitful parents of deceit, hate, strife, plunder, murder, of all 
shades of atrocity, is notorious enough. What a farce—what injustice it is, 
to be sure, first to imprison some ragged boy for months among felons, eager 
to make him an adept in villainy, because he is suspected of having robbed 
a money-drawer of a few shillings ; and then to treat with a half-admiring, 
half-damning tolerance, some scented, oiled, whiskered fop, who notoriously 
beguiles harmless girls to utter ruin, and then glides smirking through ball- 
rooms, to pour poisonous flatteries into the ears of pure daughters, whose 
shameless parents encourage his attentions because he is fashionable. 
Does any crime prove such heartless meanness—such merciless guile as 
seduction? The murderer, in fierce exasperation, goaded on by real or 
imagined wrongs, for which he can gain no redress, impatient of the laws’ 
delays, maddened by brooding over his dark fancies, destroys a bodily life 
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suddenly, by a blow. It is horrible; yet, there may be within him a full 
fountain, however turbid, of generous feeling. The seducer triflingly, ca- 
priciously plunges his victim into a career, which he knows will kill her 
by inches, through long years of increasing wretchedness, and in all hu- 
man probability, blast character, and eclipse almost the soul. Verily! it 
is difficult to conceive, of any remnant of manhood in the double-faced hy- 
pocrite, who, forgetful of a mother’s kiss, a sister’s embrace, a wife’s alk 
confiding fidelity, a daughter’s innocent dependance, can, from unbridled 
appetite, or the mere vanity of being thought gallant, prowl after virgins. 
Are there any such “ honorable men” in high places, in legislative halls, 
on the bench, in pulpits, in physicians’ studies, in editorial sanctums ? Do 
they ever become church members, address philanthropic meetings,-head the 
subscription lists of charities, pen virtuous articles for respectable news- 
papers, advocate the support of Christian institutions ? Jf there are any 
such, will they get their deserts? Who is sufficiently without sin to cast 
the first stone? Strange work would it make, if some Tacon should lay 
hands upon offenders against chastity. What a crowding of Sing Sing and 
Auburn would there be ; what a startling number of respectable families 
deprived of their heads! But the penalties of the proposed Act will not 
be enforced, except now and then, just to keep the scales of justice from 
rusting—upon some friendless loafer, who has no “ social position,”’ guarded 
by etiquettes like a feudal freebooter’s castle ; no wealth to gild his bra- 
zen-faced pretensions ; no honored connections to throw over the naked 
deformity of his vices the mantle of their reputations. The elegant 
voluptuaries of our land will not be interrupted by the vulgar entrance of 
officers of law upon their orgies. Only the poor devils, who herded in 
hovels, forgot the decencies of life, will pay the forfeit to “ insulted justice.” 
And this introduces the assertion, that inasmuch as such legal penalties, 
though richly deserved, will not be justly inflicted, they are not the effec- 
tual means or the removal of licentiousness. Some thoughts upon the 
causes and cures of this monstrous vice will be given in the next number. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE PRESENT. 


I issued the Prospectus for the second volume of the Present, under the 
hopes excited by the New England Convention. But “sober second 
thoughts” has hinted, “ unless your subscription list is materially enlarged, 
you will be a loser by your bargain, young friend.” I wish then earnestly 
to invite all, who think this periodical worth reading, to procure me as 
many subscribers as possible, and to send their names, at their earliest con- 
venience, to W. H. Channing, 142 Fulton-Street, New York. 

N.B.—No payments for Volume II. will be expected until the first num- 
ber of it is issued. 





ERRATA. 
Among various errors, occasioned by the absence of the Editor, may be noticed the 
following :— 


Page 291, 15 lines from the bottom, recurring for securing. 


292, “ “6 “© dome for home. 
294, 8 lines from the top, _ lore for love. 
$35, 11 * os bottom, perceive for conceive. 


298, 21 “ ™ “songs for joys. 





